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THE ancient shipkeeper who wel- 





wmed me aboard the Dovenby claimed 
have fired the first gun at the bom- 
tardment of Sebastopol; but that was 
not at first. His immediate greeting 
was: ‘‘ Pore lad, pore lad! I’ve heard 
? folks going to hell and all for 
pleasure—— !”” 

However, everyone who knew I was 
ging to sea had said almost the same 
thing, in different tones and accents ; 
but the verdict was the same: the fool 
of my family had made fool’s choice ! 

It was nearly fifty years ago. I was 
fifteen years old. I had expected to 
ome aboard some fabric approximating 
the Victory in her best days; I had 
stumbled down a coaly gang-plank 
thoard what seemed like a derelict 
nud-barge. 

Fifty years ago; but memory still 
pints vividly on the mental screen. 
Morgan, the shipkeeper, was bent and 
worn. I never saw him awake or asleep 
but with a wad of oakum or ropeyarns 
tuked under his arm. His tattooed 
ams fascinated me. When I grew to 
mow him better I learned that, prior 
to firing the first 64-pounder at Sebas- 
topol, he was a ‘ forty-niner ’—one of 
the original gold-seekers in California ; 
but at the moment of joining ship he 
seemed wiser than Noah, the Ancient 


‘|Mariner, and Francis Drake beside. 


Another thing about him: he had 
stiled shipmates with Clark Russell— 
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and had read one of his books. “A 
better writer nor sailor!”’’ was the 
old shellback’s succinct verdict. He 
told me more—much more—about my 
youthful idol. Meantime, awed as I 
was, I must have shown my bitter 
disillusionment ; for old Morgan grasped 
my shoulder, and glints twinkled in his 
washed-blue eyes under their thatch of 
snowy white. 

“It’s not so bad as it seems,” he 
told me. “It was men who learned 
their trade in suchlike craft as this 
that pounded the Ruskies to rubble.” 

“What do Ido?” I asked him. It 
was late evening : a bleak cold Antwerp 
day. The sizzling arc-lamps flashed 
along the quay; nearby a Japanese 
Maru boat’s winches clashed and thun- 
dered. Clumsy barges rasped along 


the Dovenby’s rusted sides. Here was 
Romance ! 


“Get a stomachful o’ this,” Morgan 
advised, and slapped a dipperful of 
salt-beef hash on to a tin plate. We 
were the only two human beings aboard 
that befouled, ghostly ship. Her 
spidery spars and rigging seemed to 
tower endlessly upwards. ‘“ Here, boy, 
sit ye down,” the shipkeeper invited. 
I entered the galley and sat down on a 
wooden locker. The salt-beef hash 
stank like a ship’s bilges. The tea he 
dipped from a stew-pot was black, 
bitter, milkless. I tried to remember 
Peter Simple’s first experience in a 
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frigate’s gunroom ; but written words 
fell far short of actual fact. 

*“* Left a good home, I take it,” said 
Morgan benevolently. I gulped. Never 
had that home, so proudly left, dragged 
so hard at my heart-strings. White 
napery, silver and glass, competent 
maid-servants—all had been taken for 
granted. 

“Then it’s like to come hard,” said 
my immediate host. “Me, now—I 
ran off from a thieves’ kitchen as a 
ten-year-old. So that shipboard was 
luxury.” Then he began to talk in a 
rambling way of ships and the sea and 
the men using them both: iron men 
in wooden ships. How many times he 
had been shanghaied in Yankee blood- 
boats I do not know; but it was often. 
He mentioned sail-dragging skippers. 

“A bad, hard man—cruel, but such 
@ seaman !” It was pretty nearly 
always the same. Good seamanship 
and courage atoned for all other human 
faults. I was to find this out for 
myself within a handful of salty 
months. Before half a year was out 
I experienced the beginning of a mutiny 
that was quelled, not by fist, belaying- 
pin, and pistol, but by the captain’s 
dare-devil bravery in fighting his hard- 
pressed ship through the worst the bitter 
Pacific could do, to safety and life. 

The Maru boat’s winches rose in an 
increasing clamour. Morgan sniffed. 
““Steamboatmen!” Seldom have I 
heard such withering contempt in the 
human voice. He boasted that in best 
part of sixty years at sea he had never 
once lowered himself to sign on in 
steam. 

* But you'll come to it; you'll have 
to,” he mourned. ‘ They won’t last 
much longer, these lovelies!” He 
cajoled me into tasting the hash: it 
certainly tasted better than it smelt. 
I discovered hunger. A _ lavishly 
buttered ship’s biscuit—hard as flint 
—disappeared. Even the over-sweet, 
milkless tea proved drinkable. 

‘* Arter you’ve downed them vittles,” 
said Morgan, “ you foller me over the 
t’gallant cap.” It was mostly Greek 
to an inland lad, whose previous sea- 





going was summarised in one month. 
long trip in a Huelva iron-ore tramp as 
coddled passenger. The t’gallant, ] 
shadowily remembered, was one of the 
upper yards. 

** It'll make ye feel superior to them 
other young gents that’ll be boardin’ 
us one day soon, to know ye can skim 
aloft like a second voyager,” he ex. 
plained. “T’ll show ye the way,” 
Seventy, if a day, he was; but he 
went aloft like a monkey, leaving me 
timid, clinging and breathless in his 
wake. 

Not all at once, however ; he caused 
me to change from my natty blue and 
brass-bound uniform—was I proud of 
that garb !—into working rig: blue 
dungarees with the dye in them as 
thick as mud, the overalls as stiff as a 
frozen topsail. And to effect this 
change I had to make an intimate 
acquaintance with the Dovenby’s half. 
deck: that twelve-foot-square cubby: 
hole that was to hold my chequered 
fortunes for several years. 

Any self-respecting slum-dweller of 
today would probably vomit if invited 
to take up residence in similar quarters. 
The less said the better. The half-deck 
had been used as a scavenging dump for 
all the ship’s filth that port law refused 
to allow being hove overboard. 

I hold to a strong conviction, shared 
by not a few of my generation, that 
sailing ships taught Britons _ their 
present sea supremacy. Not perhaps 
the windjammers of my youth, but 
those preceding them; for, without 
the aid of steam or mechanical con- 
trivances, Britons learnt in the lovely 
fabrics a defiant awe of the worst wind 
and sea could do. 

into working-rig I joined 
old Morgan at the galley door. Inside 
he was scouring pots and pans with 
his everlasting wad of oakum, and 
dismally singing an ancient shanty. 
But there was nothing dismal in his way 
of swinging up over the sheerpole of the 
starboard main-rigging and streaking 
aloft. He called down, to ginger my 
lagging ascent : ‘‘ If you be wanted aloft 
you be wanted in a hurry, sundown !” 
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But I found the sagging ratlines 
uneasy foothold. In the school gym- 
nasium I had swaggered a lot over 
the vaulting horse and round the 
horizontal bar, and hand-walking the 
overhead ladders had been rare fun ; 
but this was a different type of exer- 
cise. The shrouds were greasy and 
grimed thickly with coke-dust. The 
ship was loading coke for Australia. 
The sizzling arc-lights on the quay 
threw sinister shadows, giving the 
impression of unfathomable distance 
below my uncertain feet. The night 
wind caused loose cordage to frap in a 
menacing manner. Once a ratline I 
had grabbed overhead snapped, and 
[almost lost balance. 

Morgan spotted my error. “ Never 
ye grip a ratline ; hold to the shrouds, 
boy!” he said. Then he descended 
to my level and explained rule one of 
blue water to me— 

“One hand for yerself, one hand for 
the owners!” was his sage dictum. 
“What use is a dead sailor to such as 
employ him ?” 

Iron sailing ships of the ninéties did 
not carry the commodious tops of the 
great wooden ships of thirty years 
earlier ; so that negotiating the futtock- 
shrouds was not the ordeal I had fore- 
seen, after a comprehensive reading of 
Marryat, Michael Scott, and Clark 
Russell. Indeed, there was no ‘ lubber’s 
hole ’—that roomy space through which 
the lower-mast shrouds pass, whereby 
& craven youngster could gain the top 
and so avoid the backward overhang 
of the futtocks. These latter had to be 
scaled if further progress were intended. 
The futtocks are iron stays bracing 
the platform of the top to the lower 
mast; they are, perhaps, twelve feet 
or even eighteen feet long ; they slope 
outwards at a forty-five degree angle ; 
and if your foot slips you find yourself 
dangling at full arm-stretch over affright- 
ing space. Morgan preceded me over 
this seafaring asses’ bridge. He leaned 
over the rim of the top to give advice 
and—as it happened—necessary help ; 
for another ratline broke under my 
weight. Much of the ship and her 
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rigging was rotten; and if I had not 
obeyed his instructions and gripped the 
steel stays with my hands, that would 
have been the end of my seafaring 
career. 

All very well to specialise in over- 
head ladders when you knew a stout 
gym instructor was ready if you fell ; 
and, failing him, an assortment of 
softly padded mattresses. But to 
swing out over raw space fifty feet 
above the deck, with one’s numbed 
hands slipping on the raw iron of the 
shrouds — that was different. But 
before I could even yelp my fear, 
Morgan’s great hand had me by the 
collar, and he actually lifted me like a 
sack into the solid security of the top. 

‘*Tt comes easier the second time,” 
was his comfort. ‘‘ Now we'll try the 
topmast rigging.” He finally seated 
me on the lowered royal yard, and 
yarned about his bitter early days, 
when he ran away to sea in a North 
Sea collier brig to escape the tyranny 
of a drunken stepmother. 

The wind was damp and chill, and 
my soul was in my boots because of 
bitter disillusionment ; but it was like 
listening to a royal saga as he crossed 
the world’s oceans in a few breaths, 
He promised to show me scars earned 
in blood-ships; he made me feel a furrow 
in his skull where a bucko Yankee 
mate’s belaying-pin had all but left 
him dead. Sound advice he gave me, 
too, perched there above noisy, glitter- 
ing Antwerp. The veteran had always 
ambitioned to save. His dream of 
delight was to buy a share in a com- 
fortable public-house, where a kettle 
would perpetually sing on the hob of 
the parlour. But in all his seafaring 
years he had failed to save a bent 
shilling. Intention ended as he pouched 
his pay-day, after perhaps two years’ 
unbroken hell: slavery, deprivation, 
danger, he disposed of that period’s 
earnings in one glorious spree, and 
was back again hungry for a job inside 
a week. Even his unspecified Cali- 
fornian gleanings had gone the same 
way—returning to ‘Frisco with a 
leather sack full of dust, he had rioted 
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and gambled and drunk it away in 
next to no time, and wakened from 
drugged sleep to find himself outward- 
bound in the worst of all the hell- 
ships: no other than the infamous 
Dreadnought herself. 

Yet his bleakest quarrel with Fate 
was not on account of his own un- 
balanced fatuity with self-earned cash. 
It seemed that, when he was at the 
bombardment of Sebastopol, he had a 
‘ buddy ’ among his gun’s crew. After 
the 64-pounder had hurled a shot against 
Sebastopol’s adamantine walls, Bill 
Gaunt, his mate, had run the sponge 
down the bore to wash out any smoulder- 
ing wads or damp powder still ignited. 

“Number One at the gun forgot to 
stop the vent!” complained Morgan. 
“The sponge blew back and took off 
Gaunt’s hand at the wrist. So they 
gave him sixpence a day pension, and 
the widow keeping the public at 
Fratton gate took pity on him and 
married him. A made man for 
life——!” 

I suggested that two hands were 
worth more, than sixpence a day 
bounty. Maybe it was the pub-owning 
widow who had got under Morgan’s 
skin: he felt the world was in debt 
to him. 

He taught me, during the days 
before the Dovenby sailed, a vast 
amount of mixed sea-lore which stood 
me in good stead in the after-time. 
I enlarge upon this old shellback 
because he exemplified so well the 
merchant sailor of that day—a type 
dying out, true, but persisting here 
and there, as I was to find. For there 
was no honourable retirement for the 
storm-worn seaman of the nineties. 
He died in harness or the workhouse. 
His pay—two pounds ten a month—was 
paid him only in chunks: two, even 
four years’ earnings at a time. To a 
man deprived of the privilege of 
spending during that period, the total 
pay-day represented incalculable wealth 
—to be squandered freely. Most often 
the sailor ashore was victimised by 
shoals of shore robbers who battened 
on his simplicity: crimps, gamblers, 
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human sharks of both sexes. At 
end of my first voyage, Rhys, 
‘sea-dad,’ was paid off for eighty 
months’ soul-breaking work with 
matter of forty pounds. He promig 
me faithfully -to conserve it. He w 
half-crippled with rheumatism 
heart disease, though the staunche 
seaman aboard the barque. I got hiy 
to agree to a spell in hospital. 
came back to the ship the night aft, 
he drew his pay to ask me to laj 
him half a crown. 

















He signed on aboard an outwanfhome « 
bounder the day after that, and thgsuch a: 
soulless boarding-house keeper, those 







had given him a filthy bed, secured 












month’s advance of wages in repayg windja 
ment. Rhys died during that voyagg clipper 
bursting his gallant heart whilst grapf steel-b 
pling a frozen foresail off Kerguelef beneat: 
He would have wished to die that way§ said, “ 
fighting, dependent on no man, wilig warehc 
a rag from an old sail as winding-shee§ dainty 
and, in his own stark phraseology tures, 

“No weeping women wailing for theig cargo 

dead!” He had lived sixty amazing might 





years, had lost toes and fingers fro 
frost-bite in the Arctic, had fought th 
sea in seven oceans, and when hi 
sea-chest was auctioned at the capsta 
its contents would not have filled 

attaché-case. That was all he h 
gleaned from life—a sailor’s burial 
but he was the happiest man I ha 
ever known. 

I had yet to make his acquaintane 
this first night. But Morgan prepare 
me for him: sage, learned in ship-lort 
** Strive to be first man aloft and 
man down,” was another of old Ma 
gan’s dicta. ‘That way ye sho 
willing ; mates like a willing hand.” Ij 
led him to reminisce of the Yankee he 
ships, where, on an all hands call, th 


























fighting mates posted themselves at th In 
fo’e’sle doors with belaying-pins, ani size ¢ 
the last man on deck got a gruelling regist 

‘Even so, I beat ’em,” he chucklelg befor 
sucking at an inch of clay pipe whidlg seam 
he had lit up there with one match cadet 
“One time I found myself like to Wg 4 sail 
last man on deck, but I yelled over mg Stews 
shoulder: ‘ Leggo my leg, ye sea-cook™ In C 





ii warehouse.” 


“polished teakwood 
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!? and the mate waited for the 
mp ghost that might be holding me back.” 

Down on deck again Morgan bade 
me warm up at the galley fire and 
brewed me coffee. He helped me to 

spread my mattress in the boxed shelf 
that was to be my Ritz-Carlton for 
the ensuing four years, and ordered 
me to say my prayers that night and 
every night. “I’ve lost the habit 
ae myself,” he said, “ but the Holy Joes 
if tell me it does a power o’ good.” 

Some description of this floating 
home of mine may be of interest to 
we such as may never set eyes on one of 
those white-winged beauties. Clark 
Russell, comparing the general utility 
windjammers of that era to the wooden 


ip beneath contempt. 
said, “‘ Flat as a plank and ugly as a 
They were certainly not 


et) dainty yachts, being commercial ven- 
ne tures, designed to carry as large a 
“ip cargo as possible as economically as 
Zing might be. Economy meant using a 
very small crew, wages being the 


ive biggest expense incurred. The cargo 


windjammers of the nineties therefore 


tame were designed for easy handling. They 


had double topsails, they had donkey- 
engines—these were never used at sea 
where the work was heaviest, so 
as to avoid the waste of coal—and 
they lacked the earlier abundance of 
and _ brasswork. 
Their rigging was set up with screws 
“§ and not with lanyards and dead-eyes. 
) To set up a lanyard meant a day’s 
work by a full half-dozen men ; to set 
up @ rigging-screw was one man’s task 
i} for half an hour. The lanyards were 
picturesque, the screws were strictly 
utilitarian. 

In Clark Russell’s day a ship the 
size of the Dovenby—some 2500 tons 
register—would have carried a crew 
before the mast of at least thirty able 
seamen, together with ten or a dozen 
cadets. We carried ten A.B.’s for’ard, 
a sailmaker and carpenter, a cook and 
steward, and generally eight cadets. 
In Clark Russell’s spacious day the 
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cadets carried on much the same as 
midshipmen aboard a man-of-war. 
We apprentices worked with and like 
the deck-hands—except that we worked 
harder, longer hours at dirtier tasks. 
A second-voyager cadet was at least 
equal to a full-sized able seaman ; he 
joined ship sober; he worked over- 
time in port—when the paid crew 
required overtime—and he dared not 
complain or desert, since on unbroken 
and approved service for the whole 
four years of his indentures depended 
his future. The Board of Trade 
exacted four years’ unblemished ser- 
vice—as certified by the captain— 
before allowing a tyro to sit for second 
mate’s examination. Captain Fegan— 
our captain’s usual retort to any 
cadet complaining of harsh treatment, 
unfairness, or uneatable victuals, was : 
“Right; yell get a bad discharge 
from me when. ye go up for second 
mate!” It was cold-blooded tyranny. 
A sailor, subjected to such, could— 
often did—desert at the first foreign 
port, leaving behind him a couple of 
months’ pay, but nothing more; a 
cadet, deserting, left behind him all 
his previous sea service. 

But before describing the men—and 
boys—let me picture this ship o’ 
dreams as I saw her first, and then as 
I saw her later. She was a barque, 
and a big one. She was then perhaps 
fifteen years old. She was fiat- 
bottomed like a factory, and she was 
meant to carry close on four thousand 
tons of cargo. But, in building her on 
such utilitarian lines, her constructors 
had — perhaps unwittingly — achieved 
beauty. In profile she sat the water 
like a proud swan. Her towering 
masts were beautifully raked, and 
measured something like 150 feet 
from truck to deck. Fully laden, she 
needed immense force to push her 
through the water; consequently her 
spread of canvas was enormous. Her 
mainyard was 90 feet long. As I 
first saw her, alongside that dingy 
Antwerp quay, the stevedores had 
cock-billed her yards higgledy-piggledy 
to enable them to hoist out her cargo ; 
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but even so the delicate tracery of her 
spars and rigging was reminiscent of 
a spider’s web seen in a frosted hedge 
on a December morning. She was 
staunch and sound; unlike Clark 
Russell’s wooden ships, she did not 
leak. To be called to the pumps was 
as rare an occurrence as to be offered 
grog. Wooden ships demanded con- 
stant pumping, and the loose bilge- 
water retained under the floors stank 
abominably. 

In those wooden creations, as soon 
as rolling started, the odoriferous bilge- 
water washed up inside the wooden 
skin and leaked into the cabins, making 
them wellnigh untenable. Becalmed in 
the tropics on a big beam swell, the 
stench was beyond belief. I know, 
because I sailed a number of later 
voyages in wooden ships. But the 
Dovenby’s bilges, after a full year in 
tropic waters, were tight as a drum 
and sweet as a nut. 

Wooden ships, rolling and pitching, 
opened up their seams to leak dis- 
tractingly. This called for double 
work by the crew, in case the water 
swilling in the bilges damaged the 
cargo. That was why all cargoes were 
well dunnaged—that is, stacked high 
in the holds on a groundwork of rough 
timber. But our three-eighth-inch and 
well-riveted plates kept out the sea 
completely ; and not even a four-week 
stretch of hard rolling off Cape Horn, 
with a cargo of nitrates in the hold, 
started a single steel-caulked seam. 

The Dovenby carried no ‘ treacle and 
gingerbread work.’ She owned no 
ornately carved and polished teakwood 
poop-break. But her decks were 
spacious, giving room for the crew to 
handle her without taking undue 
risks. Her people were not housed in 
foul triangular dens in the bows— 
under-deck—where no fresh air could 
penetrate and no light ever entered. 
The deck-hands were quartered in a 
fairly airy deck-house between the 
. fore and main masts. We cadets, too, 
had our half-deck abaft the mainmast 
on deck. The afterguard were berthed 
down under the half-poop, in cabins 
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at which an emigrant of nowadays 
would revolt. The saloon was stark 
and ugly; and yet, save when a big 
following sea had smashed in the sky. 
light, decently dry. 


Perched up there on her royal yard, § 


Morgan told me proudly of lovely ships 
wherein he had sailed: dainty brigs 
carrying a crew twice the size of the 
Dovenby’s. 

“We reefed topsails in stays a many 
times,”’ he reminisced. 

That did not impress me as much as 
he expected. Marryat had described 
the evolution so often in ‘ Peter Simple’ 
and ‘ Midshipmen Easy,’ that to me, 
an omnivorous reader, it seemed an 
everyday affair. I still could not 
compass the thrift and meagreness of 
@ commercial windjammer. I expected 
to see the decks crowded with happy, 
blue-jacketed, larking sailors, always 
touching their hats with a cheery 
“Ay, ay, sir!” to us cadets, who 
would pace the wind-blown poop— 
though I still thought of it as the 
quarter -deck— with natty _ silver- 
mounted telescopes tucked under our 
elbows. Had not I got the identical 
telescope in my outsize sea-chest ? 

(I pawned that instrument in Port 
Pirrie for seven shillings, and spent 
the cash on a feed for my watch- 
mates, who ate as if they had not 
smelt decent food for three months— 
which they had not.) 

Coming down from aloft was even 
more adventurous than going up. 
When Black-eyed Susan came aboard 
Willigm slid down the backstay, gaining 
the deck in a jiffy ; but when I tried 
that game—not then, later—I found 
myself with ripped clothes and skin- 
less palms. Our backstays were wire; 
perhaps they were less sympathetic than 
honest hemp. Indeed, negotiating the 
futtocks on the downward way I all 
but came to grief. Some careless rigger 
had left grease clots on the rim of the 
top, and the harder I gripped, with 
numbed fingers, the more I slipped. 
The resourceful Morgan was quick 
witted. Most sailors are, after a dog- 
watch at sea. He ran a lightning-like 
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powline in @ rope’s-end up there and 
jassoed me securely, lowering me to 
the main shrouds and safety. 

Anyhow, I had been aloft, which 
was something. And even the noisome 


-half-deck and the ‘ donkey’s breakfast ’ 


of my bunk could not hinder me from 
falling dead asleep as soon as my head 
touched the pillow: I who had never 
slept otherwise than between white 
sheets, with a maternal good-night kiss 
to speed me to the land o’ dreams. 


Off the pitch of Cape Horn, after 
three weeks of fighting a dead-muzzler, 
the Dovenby’s forecastle crew were 
reaching the stage of open mutiny. 
Captain Fegan was a soulless tyrant. 
Even his best friends could not say 
much else about him. He was brutal, 
vicious, mean. A self-raised fo’c’sle 
man, his hatred of the half-deck boys 
was almost unique. But he hated the 
fo’c’sle men—whence he had sprung— 
even more. 

For twenty days we had endeavoured 
to beat round old ‘ Cape Stiff’: roar- 
ing down to the fringe of the Antarctic 
ice, roaring back to the rocky, foam- 
swept fangs of the Cape itself, making 
no appreciable headway in all that 
time; for the currents and easterly 
gale drove us back at least as swiftly 
as we progressed. Finally, with the 
storm rising to typhoon force, we hove 
the barque to under a reefed main- 
lower topsail. To shorten sail suffi- 
ciently it was necessary to smash the 
coated ice from the rigging prior to 
climbing aloft. Old Morgan’s advice 
about being first aloft, last on deck, 
did not seem so superior in these cir- 
cumstances; but by this time I was 
aseasoned voyager, with twelve months’ 
sea-time to my credit; able to hand, 
reef, and steer; able even to sew 
canvas into sails; chiefly able to 
holystone decks, shovel coal, and use a 
dripping paint-brush. 

I was far from deaf to the mutter- 
ings and snarls of the polyglot deck- 
hands. Normally, when a half-deck 
lad hove within earshot, they osten- 
tatiously changed subject and talked 
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of the last ship—always the best in 
which they had sailed—or of amorous, 
boosy adventures in the ports of all 
Christendom. But by now they were 
past caring: they spewed foulness on 
Captain Patrick Fegan’s name. He 
was worse than any man with whom 
they had ever sailed in company ; and 
this riff-raff crew had gone shipmates 
with Blue-nosers, Yankees, and the 
worst’ slave-drivers known to salt 
water—shanghaied aboard the vilest 
blood-boats ever to weigh anchor from 
the Golden Gate or Puget Sound. 

We were cut down to half rations, 
Thanks to neglect the fresh-water 
tanks had been allowed to leak salt 
water, and such insufficient drinking- 
water as we were allowed was brackish ; 
our food was over-salted, the flint-hard 
biscuits hoatched with weevils. 

“ Aboard a Yankee hell-ship they 
drive ye hard!” big Macauley swore, 
when we came down from aloft that 
bitter night after eight unbroken hours 
grappling with canvas frozen as hard 
as armour-plate. “‘ But they feed ye 
well; and aboard such ships as they 
feed ye wrong, the work is nothing to 
fret a man. But here——!” He 
squirted tobacco juice emphatically. 

There was a slit-eyed Frenchman, 
a Basque, in the fo’c’sle that passage. 
He spoke excellent English, save when 
excited. 

**T lak lash de grindstone round dat 
salomabeech’s neck, an’ t’row him 
overboard!” he growled, and tried 
the point of his sheath-knife on his 
thumb. ‘ Mebbe I try—watch!” He 
indulged in a vivid pantomime—him- 
self at the wheel, the captain conning 
the labouring ship at the compass 
just ahead, the man Fegan turning 
to spew vitriolic abuse at him for bad 
steering, Frenchy making a_ swift 
underhand stab with his knife—it 
curdled my young blood. 

The original crew signed on prior to 
commencing the voyage—clean ‘ white ’ 
men, Scandinavians for the most part, 
with a light—very light—leaven of 
British—had deserted, with the sole 
exception of Rhys, my sea-dad. We 
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carried @ peculiarly poisonous second 
mate: another fo’c’sle-bred man, who 
prided himself on being more ‘ bucko’ 
than the toughest Blue-nose roustabout. 
In Sydney we had collected a nonde- 
script assortment of beachcombers : 
dead-beats of all nationalities, with 
Greeks and Germans predominating. 
Naturally, crossing the Pacific, the 
ship had been a living hell of unrest. 
Knife-fights had been far too common. 
The belaying-pin and sea-boot were 
the driving power. This polyglot 
collection stole a lifeboat and decamped 
the night we anchored in Iquique. 

The present crew were the scourings 
of Chile’s gaols. By precept’ and 
example Rhys had somehow kept them 
in hand, rallying to his side the 
one or two ex-apprentices shanghaied 
aboard a ship that had an unsavoury 
name in all the ports of the world. 
An armed guard of Chilean vigilantes 
had escorted the newcomers aboard. 

And now they were driven desperate ; 
worked up to the verge of madness. 
Theex-slave-ship captain who owned the 
Dovenby issued orders to his captains 
to make shipboard life intolerable for 
their crews, so that they would desert. 
That saved him money; for though 
the Board of Trade collected pay due 
to deserters, it was always possible to 
debit such men with advances of cash, 
slop-chest purchases, tobacco and the 
like, to the full amount of their dues. It 
was a thoroughly dishonest proceeding 
but common practice of the day, when 
legislation seemed to go all against the 
seaman and favour the owner. 

“TI vote we go aft in a body and 
ask to be paid off,’ suggested Macauley. 
Paid off—in among the Antarctic 
ice, with no earthly chance of getting 
ashore or taking the ship anywhere 
without a working crew! But the 
seaman of that day was not con- 
spicuous for his reasoning powers. 
Rhys counselled sanity, was brushed 
aside, and the two watches trooped 
aft. That is to say, they struggled 
aft, shoulder-deep in swilling brine, 
clinging to such handholds as were 
available—hatch corners, donkey winch 
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barrels, ring-bolts, boat-skids ; spray), 
ing in the scuppers, halting as. fre 
Niagaras of icy water thundered oye 
them ; for progress aboard a labourin 
ship was anything but easy, and th 
Dovenby carried no fore-and-aft bridg 
to keep men out of the swill. Indeed, 
the leaders were literally washed » 
on to the poop by a sea that practically 
swamped the ship as they reached th 
after-part. Thus they arrived spray. 
ing, saturated, out of breath. 

Captain Fegan and the second mate 
were aft by the wheel. The ship wa 
in @ dangerous plight. Any neglect 
in her steering meant she would 
broach-to, and probably capsize @ 
run under. If those pounding comben 
once smashed in her hatches she would 
go to the bottom like a stone. 

I happened to be at the lee-whed 
when the deputation arrived. Tired, 
drenched as I was, that was my place 
in the stormy scheme of things. 

“Did you call the watches ait, 
mister ?”’ roared Fegan, whose voice 
mocked the eighty-mile-an-hour gale, 
The second mate had an iron belaying. 
pin in his oilskin pocket. A _ short 
hatch-batten was always kept con 
venient on the wheel-box. The wan 
binnacle-light showed me that the 
second mate drew the belaying-pin 
and held it behind his back. 

“No, sir—not me, sir,”’ he said. 

** What’re ye wantin’ aft ?”’ bellowed 
Fegan. 

** We want to be paid off!’ shouted 
Macauley. ‘‘ We’re fed up with th 
ship. Sign us off or by heck 
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we'll 

Fegan reached like a gorilla, grabbed 
the man’s oilskin, dragged him near. 
I do not know what he said. The 
chief helmsman’s interest was distracted 
by the sudden appearance of these 
















dripping shapes, and he had allowed 
the ship’s head to fall off. We had to 
fight the wheel tooth and nail to bring 
the fabric to the wind. There was not 
opportunity to listen. I do know the 
second mate rapped Frenchy on the 
sou’westered skull as that recalcitrant 
pulled his knife. I do know that 
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Fegan, his feet widely apart to balance 
him, picked up Macauley like a sack 
and threw him fairly into the faces of 
those behind him. Then a sea came 
aboard, snarling, crashing, tearing 
away everything that could be shifted. 
The cabin skylight caved in. The teak 
chart-house was stove in. The fo’c’sle 
bell was ripped from its belfry and 
carried aft, so that it sank into one of 
the harness casks on the fore-end of the 
poop like a six-inch shell. This was 
(ape Horn in August. 

By the time Chamberlain, senior 
cadet, the chief helmsman, and I had 
got the vessel in some sort of uncertain 
control, that stage of the mutiny was 
over. The men simply faded away. 
Fegan rasped to the second mate— 

“See you pay them off, mister— 
Western Ocean fashion !” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” agreed Mr Sproat. 
“Do Liron Frenchy and Macauley ?” 

“Troned men can’t work—work ’em 
up!” The second mate went from 
the poop. He went alone—thus he 
was brave, despite his bullying pro- 
pensities ; for in the murk and smother 
of such a night anything might have 
happened. Murder had happened scores 
of times in the blood-boats, skulls had 
been split, death had been attributed 
to stress of weather, with none to deny 
the entries in the Official Log. Officers 
had been seized and hurled overboard. 
They had fallen from aloft through 
ropes breaking—slashed across in readi- 
ness with a sheath-knife. Knowing all 
this, Sproat went for’ard. Presently 
we heard gusty pully-hauly songs 
waited aft by the gale. Sproat had 
roused the foremast hands to ‘sweat- 
up’ everything: halliards, braces, 
lifts—everything. He gave them no 
respite. It was his personal quality 
that kept him alive, no doubt; he 
had little real authority to back his 
bluff. Clear through what was left of 
the night he drove the recalcitrants. 
When there was nothing else to do he 
had them haul up the bower-cables 
link by poignant link from the bow- 
lockers, and by the light of hurricane 
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lamps set them to work chipping and 
scraping the rusted steel. ; 

Chamberlain and I continued at the 
wheel ; no man was to be spared from 
toil to relieve us. Fegan accused Cham- 
berlain of knowing the state of affairs 
for’ard and not informing him. He 
threatened the half-deck with punish- 
ments to equal the men’s. Of course 
we knew, but our personal sympathies 
were mostly with the men. We had 
to work with them, share their every 
woe. Had we told tales our lives 
for’ard would have been unbearable. 

That episode passed. But the fret 
of. injustice still smouldered before the 
mast. It was increased when @ succes- 
sion of heavy seas washed out the 
galley, rendering it impossible to light 
a fire and prepare hot food, urgently 
needed, with thick ice clogging the 
rigging and the water freezing as it 
swilled about the unsteady decks. To 
keep them warm, the mate and second 
mate—under Fegan’s merciless orders 
—kept all hands slaving hard. Stowed 
sails were unbent, sent down, replaced. 
Decks were holystoned—with the 
scrubbers bowing to each inboarding 
torrent of water. The cables were 
scoured bright. Bully beef and hard 
tack formed the regular diet; not so 
much as a pannikin of hot coffee was 
issued. We innocent cadets shared all 
this. The steward made coffee and 
cocoa and soup on the cabin stove, but 
nothing warm came our way. 

“Til larn ye to be sailors!” raged 
Fegan, when any of our shivering 
selves crossed his horizon. “ Ill make 
ye heart-strands o’ the Bellerophon’s 
mainstay, every hair of yer heads a 
rope-yarn, every drop of blood in yer 
veins Stockholm tar !” 

Seeing his utter lack of fear of salt 
water we learned to feel the same. 
The sea lost its terrors, which had 
been many. It was indeed a relief to 
get aloft on the jolting, swaying yards, 
to escape the bitter spite that was 
rampant on deck. There was no 
comfort anywhere for week after 
strident week. We were drenched— 
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what of it 2? We were dismissed below 
at watch-end with the order: ‘‘ Watch 
below keep handy!” That meant no 
stitch of clothing might be discarded, 
not even oilskins and sea-boots. Any 
moment might need us on deck to 
grapple with even graver situations 
than those already encountered. Our 
half-deck was washed out, the sea- 
chests afloat, blankets were drenched. 
No heating stove was allowed—coal 
was too precious to be wasted on 
coddling a pack of sea-boys. Also, the 
smoke rotted and blackened such sail 
as could be set—mostly staysails. 

The growls for’ard grew again. I 
know there were plots to take the 
ship by force and establish Chamberlain 
and the Dutch carpenter as captain 
and mate, with the after-guard either 
jettisoned or ironed in the lazarette. 
Such things had happened before. 
Ships had been seized and sailed into 
obscure American ports where too 
many questions were’ not likely to be 
asked, and there sold, the mutineers 
dividing—and squandering—the pro- 
ceeds. Working among the deck-hands 
I heard fantastic, incredible stories of 
sea tyranny and retribution, and the 
astonishing thing is that these tales 
were true. Hard-case captains had 
brained men, thrown still living bodies 
down on the ballast for slow death. 
Crews, liable to protest to Consuls 
abroad, had been kept in durance until 
crimps could trepan them aboard out- 
ward-bound ships, where they were at 
liberty to forget past woes in a stormy 
present. 

“If it comes to a show-down,” 
faithful Rhys warned me, “ you stand 
by the after-guard, sonny—it’s best. 
There’s no justice for the foremast 
hand.” 

Matters reached a climax after a 
fortnight. During all the time the 
Dovenby had ratched north, then south 
again, drowning herself every time she 
was wore. Occasionally we set a little 
sail—to help her beat to wind’ard and 
weather that pitiless Horn. If it were 
net ripped from the bolt-ropes we 
toiled aloft, fought it—fought till the 
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blood burst from under our tom 
finger-nails, conquered it. We lived 
from hour to hour—numbed, indi. 
ferent to what fate might bring, 
Kipling says it was the ties of comma 
funk that kept a ship’s crew coherent 
and balanced; fear for their om 
lives. I question it. We did not car 
whether the ship sank or swam, 
far as dear life was concerned. The 
personal did not enter into the matter; 
but—the ship had to be saved. Come 
weal, come woe, we intended—.it being 
@ matter of personal pride—to bring 
her somehow into a port of sorts. And, 
day by day, we acquired hardihood, 
sea-sense, indifference to physical 
suffering, so that deep white water 
was licked. We used to brag that 
when we commanded ships we would 
make Fegan’s conduct look like girls’ 
school tactics. Secretly, though suffer. 
ing, we admired his desperate indiffer. 
ence to danger of whatever sort it was. 
He was no hero. We had hauled him 
—deeply drunk—from the she-oak net 
Australian law demanded should be 
spread under each ship’s gangway for 
precisely that purpose, to prevent 
intoxicated men from drowning in thei 
progress aboard. He was mean and 
in many respects dishonest. But he 
was @® seaman—none could deny it. 
With a submutinous crew and a hand- 
ful of half-baked boys he fought that 
nitre-laden ship—half a wreck as she 
was—through the fury of a month 
long gale and never flinched. Such 
rest as he got was a brief ‘ caulk’ @ 
the patched-up chart-room settee, with 
out shedding a stitch of his clothing, 
His officers weakened, but he kept them 
up to the bit with words that cut worse 
than any knout. 

But it was when, the tumult moment- 
arily subsiding, he ordered the crew t 
rig and work the patent scrubber that 
human endurance failed. The patent 
scrubber is an invention of the devil 
A wire rope, treated with strands d 
rope rubbed in sand, is passed unde 
the bow and drawn up on either side 
the hull. Tackles are rigged to each 
end, and the crew are required 
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haul and slack, haul and slack, fleeting 
the contraption aft by slow degrees, 
until every inch of maritime growth is 
galed from the under-water hull. 
Soulless work—bitter work ; worse than 
manning the pumps for unbroken 
stretches—a work-up job if ever one 
were devised! Every sea that thumped 
aboard drenched the workers. Foot- 
hold was poor; the ship’s violent 
lurches swung the haulers in a lump 
to leward. The sand wore away the 
waterproofing of oilskins and caused 
salt-water sores on the hands and 
wrists of the scrubbers—sores that 
seemed never to heal and were ex- 
cruciatingly painful. This was punish- 
ment for past misdemeanours; not 
necessary work, though doubtless the 
ship’s bottom was foul from a year 
and more in tropical waters. 

The whole scheme was informed by 
vitriolic spite; a determination _ to 
prove who was the better man. There 
was no humane intelligence in it 
anywhere. Fegan never suspected 
that had he fathered his crew he would 
have spared himself endless fret, sus- 
pense, physical violence. And the 
men grew murderous at the injustice 
of it all. 

The actual mutiny started when the 
second mate suddenly ran amok. It 
tuned out eventually that he had 
kept up his fighting lust by drinking— 
abstracting the medical comforts and 
tum from the lazarette when Fegan 
was perforce kept on deck. Sproat and 
the steward had worked in collusion. 

It must have been delirium tremens 
working on an overtensed nervous 
system that caused him to slam a 
heavy holystone into the face of 
Jonkers, the mildest man before the 
mast: a harmless sheep of a man, a 
man with two left hands and little 
better than imbecile’s brain. As 
Jonkers yelped and crashed to the 
deck, Frenchy had out his knife and, 
screaming, leaped for Sproat’s throat ; 
but Macauley was before him. There 
was a bucket of sand and water stand- 
ing handy—the second mate had been 
priming new strands of rope to bind 
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around the _— scrubber. Macauley 
snatched the bucket and brought it 
down like a pile-driver’s blow on 
Sproat’s skull. The second mate col- 
lapsed into the scuppers. 

“ Aft, the lot of you!” bellowed 
Macauley. It had gone too far for 
arguments now: an officer had been 
struck. Rhys grabbed me and pulled 
me into the donkey-house. ~“‘ Stand 
fast with the after-guard—like me,” 
he warned. Chamberlain was again 
at the wheel—single-handed on this 
occasion. Toby was aloft, passing new 
robands into the head of the lower 
topsail. The fourth boy of the starboard 
watch was helping the steward scrub 
out the cabin; the port watch of 
cadets was asleep in the half-deck. 

During all that forenoon watch the 
sky had been louring blackly: low 
cloud drooped ragged, inky edges down 
towards the uneasy sea. Occasionally 
the wave-tops were razored off sharply, 
the whole sea surface flattened, with 
milky veins filling the depressions. The 
ship was restless even beyond her 
normal uneasiness. She was taking 
the whole wheel to maintain anything 
near a course. The last time I had 
been aft to see the time—my usual 
job; for I had to call out the watch 
below for seven-bell dinner—Chamber- 
lain was stripped to his singlet and 
sweating hard, though the binnacle 
was draped in ice. 

The deck-hands’ watch below poured 
from the fo’c’sle at Macauley’s shout. 
Every man grabbed a weapon: either 
a two-foot marline-spike, or a belaying- 
pin, or a chunk of dunnage. Fegan 
never carried arms; boasted, indeed, 
that only a poor shipmaster used a 
gun. The roar of the excited men 
fetched him from his tireless conn at 
the wheel. He strode along the poop’s 
weather side like a furious giant. 

“Back for’ard of the main!” I 
heard him shout. He kicked the 
belaying-pins up out of the poop-rail, 
catching them adroitly, filling his left 
arm. He hurled one at Macauley, 
singling out the ringleader by instinct. 
Frenchy slithered to leeward and 
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started to mount the lee poop-ladder. 
He had his knife. In Yankee ships 
seamen’s knives were handed to the 
carpenter to have their points snapped 
off as men joined; hers no such pre- 
caution had been taken. 

** Aft we go an’ pull Frenchy down !” 
said Rhys ; but as we started the squall 
bore down on the ship, the fiercest I 
have ever experienced in a varied life. 
It burst suddenly, lightning-like. It 
pushed the Dovenby over—over. Spite 
of the short sail she carried, her lee- 
rail ran under water. Fegan yelled : 
“Hard down—shake it out of her!” 
The ship heeled over still more. She 
was about to capsize. A towering 
wave climbed to the height of the 
canted main yard-arm. It fell, crushing 
the ship. It washed the crew higgledy- 
piggledy to leeward. Fegan let fly all 
his belaying-pins indiscriminately. One 
hit me as I staggered aft with Rhys: 
I carried its bruise for many a day. 
Then, without a thought for his own 
safety, heedful only of the ship, the 
captain swept aft, kicked Chamberlain 
from the weather-wheel, ordered him 
to leeward, and grabbed the weather 
spokes himself, ramming the helm 
down with all his bull-like strength. 

Chamberlain told me later that it 
was as if the captain’s sheer will- 
power brought the ship to the wind. 
Grappling with the frantic vessel, 
fighting for her life with every gesture, 
he screamed to the mate, who just then 
ducked up out of the companionway 
like a Jack-in-the-box— 

** Stand by to cut the masts adrift !” 
But to do this was impossible. In the 
days of hemp lanyards an axe would 
have severed the shrouds with com- 
parative ease ; our shrouds were bowsed 
taut by screws of tempered steel. Only 
vicious flogging with a top-maul could 
break those screws. Long before a 
single mast could have been sent over- 
side—and the lower masts were of 
steel, not easily parted—the ship must 
have gone over but for the captain’s 
masterly handling of her. It is doubtful 
if any two men of the crew could have 
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developed such strength and coolnegs 
combined. Imminent’ as the danger 
was he kept his head, taking every 
advantage of each trifling shift of 
wind. He juggled the Dovenby as a 
juggler plays with Indian clubs. The 
squall increased, growing into scream- 
ing fury; a storm of typhoon force 
raged within ten minutes. Fegan kept 
at the wheel. He knew the ship from 
ten years of living with her ; knew her 
possibilities and her limitations, and 
he humoured her craftily. For fully 
half an hour no man knew whether she 
would live or die—she must have died 
but for our tyrant’s staunchness and 
defiance. The Dagoes and spineless 
weaklings of the crew — forgetting 
mutiny—were cramming scrap-iron into 
their clothing to bring quick death. 
The others—Macauley, Rhys, and an- 
other—stood by aft, eager, willing to 
aid, When Fegan cried for the main 
topsail to be cut away, we four went 
aloft and hacked the sail adrift. Toby 
had been flung into the sea, but a 
wave washed him back aboard. 

Presently the ship staggered upright; 
not with a swing, but tardily, the 
wind trying to beat her flat, Fegan 
outwitting the wind. Then the fabric 
shook herself, like a sea-bird rising from 
@ wave-crest ; and the captain hove 
up the helm, spoke by spoke, his 
muscles cracking. He got the Dovenby 
before the wind, under bare poles. 

“* Hold on that rigging!” he rasped. 
He had saved his ship by his own 
personal skill and strength; and the 
would-be mutineers knew it. There 
was no more talk of insubordination. 
Every man owed his life to one well- 
hated man. Mutiny died without 
reluctance. 

When, later, a call for volunteers was 
made to lower away a lifeboat to take 
survivors from a hard-wrought ship, 
every man stepped forward without 
hesitation. And when again, at voyag? 
end, Fegan paid off the crew, they lined 
up in the Shipping Office and gav 
him round on round of hearty, earnest 
cheers. 
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CIVILIAN AND SOLDIER. 


BY J. W. 


“Do you know, sir,” remarked 
Sergeant Brawn conversationally, “ the 
best job of work the regiment ever did 
was that fire-watching on the ware- 
houses at Bootham.” 

Major Walton laughed. 

“T believe you are right,” he replied. 
“Well—good morning. Better luck 
with those Stukas next time!” he 
cried as he walked away towards 
the next post. on the Tobruk peri- 
meter. 

But Sergeant Brawn’s remark made 
Walton think ; and as he walked over 
the desert, under the sun, with the 
dust flying up in a little cloud about his 
feet, he continued to think. 

To understand what had struck 
Walton in Sergeant Brawn’s casual 
remark it is first necessary to know 
that within twenty-four hours Sergeant 
Brawn’s post had been attacked by an 
enemy patrol, supported by tanks ; 
and had been dive-bombed by thirteen 
Stukas. It was, in addition, the 
first time that the imperturbable 
north-country sergeant had been under 
fire. 

The attack had been launched at 
dusk the previous evening. It had 
been the usual half-hearted Italian 
affair, but there had been a lot of 
small arms fire. Then tanks had 
tumbled up towards the wire through 
the darkness, and the defending gunners 
put down a barrage just in front of 
Brawn’s post. It had been most 
warlike. 

Sergeant Brawn took it in his stride. 
About eight o’clock next morning the 
thirteen Stukas appeared, circled over- 
head at some five thousand feet, and 
then peeled off, one at a time, into 
vertical dives. It was ‘ First Eleven’ 
stuff, 


had come down to three hundred 


for each did not drop its. 
. solitary bomb and pull out until it 


feet. The bombs left craters all 
round the post, the nearest within 
ten yards of the mouth of Brawn’s 
dug-out. t 

Later in the morning Walton arrived 
up on foot to see whether Sergeant 
Brawn or his men had been shaken by 
their experiences. Brawn’s first words 
assured him that they had not. 

“Look at them, sir!” cried Brawn 
in a voice of the deepest dejection, 
holding out two bullets. ‘Two mis- 
fires with the Bren gun. Would you 
ever believe such luck, sir? And one 
of the Stukas showed his belly broadside 
on at only two hundred feet.” 

Walton took the bullets and exam- 
ined them. 

‘* Both struck, I see,’ he murmured. 
‘** Didn’t you get any rounds off ?” 

“No, sir. Those were the first two. 
By the time I'd ejected them both 
Jerry dropped that near one, and I 
went head over heels backwards into 
the dug-out with the blast. It’s 
that damn Italian ammunition, sir,” 
he explained with the air of one 
deeply aggrieved that his enemies 
should leave such rotten material for 
him to use. 

Walton had watched that particular 
dive-bombing attack from his post at a 
safe distance. The scream of the verti- 
cally diving planes, the sudden up-spurt 
of black smoke followed by a great 
billowing up of yellow dust, the roar 
as each of the thirteen five-hundred- 
pound bombs exploded, had been 
awe-inspiring from a mile away. 
Sergeant Brawn had done well to 
stand up in the middle of it and wrestle 
with his machine-gun, while it twice 
misfired. 

“The best job of work was fire- 
watching at Bootham.” 

How long ago that seemed, and yet 
it was less than nine months. Walton 
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had a sudden, vivid memory of a 
public-house at closing time. 


It was the battery’s final night of a 
month spent on the roof-tops of tall 
warehouses in a dock area. That there 
had not been any raids during the 
time was luck. There was plenty of 
evidence in the shattered and gutted 
buildings about them that damage had 
been done. Particularly distressing to 
the soldiers were the rows of little 
> cottages, grimed and mean, with 
shattered roofs and windows, and, here 
and there, gaps which were filled with 
rubble, where a bomb had demolished 
two or three poor homes. 

It was the last night of a month’s 
distasteful duty. No alert had sounded, 
so Walton decided that some relaxation 
of discipline was in order. The battery 
was celebrating with half pints of 
bitter in the local pubs before returning 
to their roof-tops. 

The officers attended a sing-song at 
the ‘Green Man.’ The customers were 
dockers, seedy young clerks, labourers, 
@ pretty, painted girl and her gigolo- 
like, too well-dressed young man, and 
three charladies—at least they must 
have been charladies. 

A young man with red hair played 
the accordion. All the old favourites 
were sung. One or two of the customers 
were very merry. The atmosphere was 
so thick that it was difficult to see the 
twenty feet across the closely packed 
room. 

“Time, please !”’ screamed a slat- 
ternly little maid above the din. 

Nobody took any notice. One of 
the charladies seized a merry old man 
and whirled him round the room in a 
crazy jig. 

The landlord pushed his head in the 
door. “Time, please !”’ he shouted. 

There was a hush. The charlady 
stopped dancing and stood, alone. and 
still, in the middle of the floor. Every- 
one watched her. 

“God save our gracious .. .” she 
suddenly sang in a high, cracked 
voice, beating time with her hands. 
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Everyone at once rose. 
took their caps off. The accordion 
picked up the tune. Solemnly, with 
deep feeling, all in the room sang the 
National Anthem. 

Immediately it was finished there 
was & quiet, orderly move towards the 
door. 

The officers, in their corner, were 
farthest from the door, and so would 
be the last to leave. The old charlady 
came over to them, seized Major Walton 
firmly by the hand, and, looking up 
into his face, cried: ‘God bless you, 
my boy. Ye’re off to fight. God bless 
you and be with you!” 

Then the two other old ladies came 
and shook the officers by the hand with 
the same sort of words. 

The officers went out into the black- 
out feeling curiously ashamed, and yet 
proud. They were ashamed because 
those old ladies lived in the slums 
about the warehouses, the sort of 
hovels few of them had ever visited 
or cared to visit in peace-time, and 
which, in war, were bearing the brunt 
of Hitler’s hate ; they themselves came 
from homes which were fine and 
luxurious in comparison, and they had 
never yet faced the horrors of war in 
the same way as had those old women; 
and they were proud—proud to belong 
to the same race as those charladies, 
and to be treated as equals, given God- 
speed as though they were members of 
the family. 

Walton had joined the regiment a 
year ago, three months before the 
fire-watching duty. It was a second- 
line territorial regiment, formed shortly 
before the outbreak of war, entirely 
owing to the enthusiasm of its first 
colonel. Before war was declared it 
had been filled. 

There were all sorts in the regiment 
when Walton joined, but the great 
majority came from one district. They 
were like a family, and very soon 
Walton realised that he had had the 
luck to be adopted into a very good 
family indeed. After more than a year 
of war they still had little equipment, 
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and yet the training had been excellent 
and the keenness of all ranks was 
surprisingly good, considering the 
months during which they had sat 
waiting in the country, wondering 
whether anyone would ever want them 
to fight, and regretting the waste of 
time when they might have been attend- 
ing to their normal livelihoods. 

But, musing that morning in Tobruk, 
Walton decided that they had become 
soldiers during the nine months since 
they started fire-watching in Bootham. 


Civilian life is an ordered process. 
The individual can act on what seems 
to him a reasonably logical plan. He 
knows what he is aiming for, and is, 
to some extent, master of his destiny. 
A soldier is not. 

A soldier must be prepared to do 
what he is told. He must learn that, 
if he is ordered to do one thing now 
and the opposite in five minutes’ time, 
that is all in the day’s work. He must 
be prepared to start on a journey to 
the other side of the world on an hour 
or two’s notice, and within a few 
minutes of the advertised time of 
starting be prepared to have the whole 
thing cancelled. In fact he must 
develop a state of mind in which 
nothing disturbs him, catches him off 
his balance, and in which he is ready 
to do any conceivable or inconceivable 
thing at a moment’s notice. 

When Walton joined the regiment it 
had had very few alarums and excur- 
sions. It still considered itself badly 
used if it did not get several days’ 
notice of an impending move of a few 
miles. Yet nine months later it was 
warned to move to an unknown 
destination (actually Tobruk) at 6 P.m., 
and was on the road at 9 a.M. next 
day after having been placed some 
time previously in strategical reserve, 
with the consequent prospect of an 
indefinite stay among the flesh-pots of 
Cairo. 

After a few weeks in Tobruk their 
soldierly education had further 
advanced. They had learned to face 
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fire, disregarding the apparent danger 
of noise, looking upon being under 
fire more in the nature of a sport; and 
they could make themselves com- 
fortable in a barren wilderness. Men 
who had been bank clerks developed a 
flair for cooking in an old petrol tin, 
on a few sticks alight in a scoop in the 
sand. They had discovered how to 
‘scrounge’ and dig, so that derelict 
Italian lorries produced the beams 
and furnishings for quite comfortable 
dug-outs. They had learned to wash 
their clothes in the water they had 
used for shaving—and to use’ the 
minimum for that. 

But that was more advanced training 
as soldiers; there had been much to 
learn before that, since those days, nine 
months before, when, in England, they 
had at first considered themselves 
insulted, as soldiers, in being asked to 
do a civilian job like fire-watching. 
And, even at that time, many people 
would have called them soldiers—they 
were smart and well-disciplined, had 
good technical mastery of their weapons, 
and sound tactical knowledge. Only 
experience in the life—the real life— 
of a soldier in war-time was entirely 
lacking. They were physically soft and 
mentally inert. 

The regiment was warned for the 
East in the autumn, and was immedi- 
ately swamped with new equipment. 
When this was due for shipping there 
occurred @ heavy fall of snow. The 
move was postponed. A fresh start 
was made, and one battery had actually 
gone five miles over snow-covered roads, 
when a frantic telephone message 
postponed the move again. By the 
grace of God the wireless worked and 
the battery returned to billets. The 
move was again ordered. This time, 
ten minutes before starting, it was 
again cancelled. The C.O. firmly told 
the telephone that the vehicles and 
guns had gone three hours before and 
could not be recalled. In spite of the 
snow everything reached the port to 
schedule. 

Having sent the armament off, the 
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regiment remained teed up to follow. 
It had only its rifles left for training. 
For two months it sat awaiting the 
order to move. It carried out boy 
scout schemes. Bridges in the vicinity 
of billets were seized by ‘ parachutists,’ 
who were driven off by the intense 
fire of automatic weapons—represented 
by stones rattled vigorously in tin 
cans, 

Then things began to happen. The 
regiment embarked. The ship set sail. 
Just after the bar opened on the second 
evening there was a slight bump and a 
long shudder. 

“What was that?’ Walton asked 
Joe, the barman, when the two suddenly 
found themselves deserted. 

“ Hit a wreck, I think,” replied Joe, 
imperturbably polishing a glass. 

They had. The ship continued, but 
the glasses rattled continuously from 
unaccustomed vibration. The ship 
anchored. For two days counter-order 
followed order. First the baggage was 
put on deck. Then it was placed below 
again. Some of the passengers were 
disembarked in a lighter, only to be put 
aboard again the same afternoon. 

Rumours flew round the ship. ‘‘ The 
captain says there is nothing wrong.” 
“The chief engineer says the propeller 
has been knocked off and there is a 
gaping hole in the bottom.” “The 
C.O. says the captain said we would 
go to America to be repaired.” ‘‘ The 
bath steward says we are putting in to 
Belfast.” 

Finally, everyone knew ‘as a fact’ 
that the captain had convinced the 
powers that be that the ship was sea- 
worthy and was sailing with the convoy 
at midnight. In confirmation the 
shaded sailing lights were hoisted. 

In the morning the ship still lay at 
anchor, while the rest of the convoy had 
gone. 

Later the regiment disembarked. 

It marched down the gangway on to 
the dock at 3 p.m. It marched three 
miles to billets. Seven hundred men 
were expected to live in three tiny 
suburban houses. Three cooks had 
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made a meal for only about typ 
hundred men. At 6 P.M. three-quartey 
of the regiment had orders to be m 
duty, fire-watching, some miles away, 
The special train had been forgotten, 
It was raining. 

Of course it was pitch dark when the 
men arrived at the railway station 
a mile from the fire-watching area, 
Helpful plain-clothes policemen led 
harassed officers, and between them in 
the darkness they allotted men to 
warehouses which had no lights, and 
the roofs of which were reached by 
break-neck stairways without railings 
on the side where the drop was. 

In the morning they returned to the 
totally inadequate billets. By even- 
ing the regiment had eight houses 
instead of three; but that was not 
thanks to the local military gentleman 
responsible. 

A month later the regifnent re- 
embarked. Two men, who had deserted 
three days previously with the obvious 
intention of avoiding foreign service, 
reported with full kits on the gangway, 
and embarked with the battery. They 
had just taken the week-end off to say 
good-bye to their families ; for the sixth 
time ! 


The civilian seems to look upon 
week-end leave as a right. The soldier 
who is still civilian-minded will be a 
first-class soldier from Monday morning 
until mid-day Saturday. Then, if he 
is not given leave, he goes home 
without it. 

He takes his punishment like a man. 
It appears that he has learned that he 
cannot be absent without leave in the 
Army. Yet the moment he has 4 
particular reason to go home he goes— 
without asking. He may have had five 
embarkation leaves—the men I am 
talking of had; yet he will go absent 
without leave on his last week-end. 
And when the Regular officer is tearing 
his hair, quite determined that some 
of his best men have deserted to avoid 
going overseas, they march back on to 
the docks of their own free will, having 
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found out by some process of telepathy 
the exact hour of embarkation, a secret 
which few of the officers knew. 


Walton sighed with relief when he 
found that his lost sheep had returned: 
The ship sailed next morning, and an 
hour after sailing a first-class N.C.O., 
who had been promoted sergeant only 
two days before, was reported missing. 

The battery willingly formed itself 
into search-parties to comb the ship, 
and a wireless 8.0.8. was sent to the 
police ashore. It appeared almost 
certain that the newly made sergeant 
had simply walked off the ship the 
previous night when it was alongside 
the dock to go and tell his wife, who 
lived nearby, of his promotion. Walton 
was by this time resigned to such 
civilian habits; no doubt the N.C.O. 
had missed the boat, thinking that, 
like a liner, it would sail at a fixed 
time. 

The police wirelessed back that the 
man was not at home. The search 
disclosed that he had last been seen 
at eleven o’clock the previous night, 
before which he had been mildly 
celebrating his promotion. After that 
he had vanished. 

Months later Walton was notified 
that his body had been found in the 
dock. Unaccustomed to a ship, he 
must have walked over the edge. 


The civilian idea of a voyage to the 
Middle East must get a rude knock on 
@ troop-ship. 

The regiment embarked on a liner, 
which many of the men had often seen 
in the home river in peace-time, and 
some of them had even been aboard 
her. I do not know if any of them 
expected the state-rooms of peace- 
time. 

The officers’ cabins had had extra 
bunks fitted, so that two field officers 
shared a single berth cabin, and four 
subalterns a two-berth. The lower 
decks had had the cabins removed, 
and what had been the holds had 
become the mess-decks. 
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A mess-deck at any time is a marvel 
of ordered overcrowding. On @ con- 
verted trooper it is a ruddy marvel. 
To the civiliat soldier, during his 
first week, it must be a disordered 
purgatory. 

Men are allotted to mess-tables, where 
they are seated so close that they have 
to keep their elbows to their sides. At 
night their hammocks are slung above 
the tables. In a proper trooper there 
are numerous racks and holes where 
hammocks, clothing, and equipment 
can be stowed. In war-time there are 
fewer racks and much more equipment 
to stow. Until each man has learned 
that he must, somehow, stow all his 
possessions in the same minute space 
every day, and that he must keep 
everything scrupulously tidy, there is 
not even room for all the men to stand 
upon the mess-decks. 

The confusion of the first week of 
the voyage has one compensation: a 
man is so busy fighting for his meals 
and his little piece of space to sit and 
sleep, that he has no time to feel ill; 
unless the sea is very bad. And if he 
is going to do more than feel ill, he 
has to do it on deck ; nobody is going 
to be sympathetic if he makes things 
on the mess-deck more difficult than 
they have to be. It is a wonderful 
system for preventing sea-sickness. 

Like Kipling’s ‘ship that found 
herself,’ the appalling chaos of the first 
few days seemed suddenly to click into 
reasonably comfortable order. One day 
Walton was despairing of ever getting 
the battery mess-deck habitable—the 
next it had all the ordered trimness 
achieved by trained soldiers. He dis- 
covered that cook Bombardier Perry, 
an old regular soldier, was responsible 
for the miraculous change; he had 
become ‘ browned off ’ with the amateur 
discomfort. 


The voyage to the Middle East took 
many weeks; how many might be a 
military secret, though I doubt it. At 
first the novelty of everything kept 
the men alert ; the mess-deck life, P.T. 
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in the mornings, and, above all, the 
impressive sight of the convoy of 
liners, with the escorting destroyers 
buzzing swiftly on the flanks and a 
battleship steaming majestically with 
the flock. 

Even without the warships the 
convoy was @ sight Walton had never 
imagined in peace-time. It is only in 
war that a considerable number of 
large liners travel for days and weeks 
in company. In peace-time the 
sea is usually deserted; it is an 
event to see a smudge of smoke 
upon the horizon. In war there are 
always other ships to watch; one can 
study men doing P.T. upon their decks, 
and turn one’s glasses to see whether 
those nursing sisters are pretty. 

Life settled down to routine. Boat 
drill was a daily parade. The only 
planes seen were friendly ones. A 
troop convoy is heavily guarded and 
the soldiers: never once got even a 
taste of the excitement that is the 
merchant convoy’s frequent lot. From 
the point of view of warlike adventure, 
it was deadly dull. 

Towards the Tropics the black-out 
became burdensome. All portholes 
and doors were kept shut after dark. 
The overcrowded ship became very 
overheated. 

For some days the convoy put into 
a@ great bay, which steamed visibly. 
Green and brown hills rose from a dull, 
oily sea towards a dull, misty sky. 
* Bum-boats ’ were the only distraction 
the troops had. Men hung over the 
rails—they were not allowed ashore— 
and bought vast quantities of unripe 
fruit, which they hoisted aboard in 
baskets attached to pieces of string 
thrown up by the natives. 

It was a relief to sail out past the 
white lighthouse and the palm-studded 
headland, away from the misty, steamy 
clouds of the bay, into the clear blue 
Atlantic. But it was many days before 
the men recovered from their orgy of 
unripe fruit: another lesson learned. 

There was a heavy storm round the 
Cape. War allowed those who were 
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not too ill to appreciate the grandeur of 
the storm in a way impossible in peace. 
time ; it was startling to see a twenty. 
thousand-ton liner half a mile awa 
bucking like a bronco, her head lifting 
out of the water until almost a third 
of the keel-line showed above the 
white spray, then watching her throw 
her quarters upwards and dip her head, 
till her flying heels—her propellers— 
kicked the spume from the wave-tops, 

During the storm an officer re 
mained constantly on duty on each 
mess-deck ; it kept them from feeling 
sea-sick, though that was not the 
official object. 


Walton was beginning to get quite a 
wide experience in civilian greetings 
and sends-off for soldiers. 

In September 1939 he had driven 
across England with a Regular regiment 
to embark for France. Most of the 
way the civilian population was 
supremely uninterested. A few 
impatient motorists, waiting at cross- 
roads, broke through gaps in- the 
column, causing unnecessary confusion. 

Near the port of embarkation the 
police held up the column. Walton, 
far back in it, was instantly besieged 
by a crowd of children demanding 
badges. They reached up to take the 
pips off his shoulders. 

The surprising thought éntered 
Walton’s head that the police had 
stopped them to allow the local youth 
to loot them. Then he saw the real 
reason. An army of ladies was bearing 
down on them. They carried crowded 
trays contaming mugs of tea, cakes, 
and sweet biscuits. They pressed 


. refreshments on every man in the long 


convoy. They told Walton they had 
been doing so for a week—no convoy 
had passed without receiving refresh- 
ments. They were prepared to con- 
tinue as long as the troops went by on 
their way to France. 

The welcome in Western France was 
even warmer. In place of the complete 
lethargy of the people on most of the 
roads across England, for mile upon 
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mile the inhabitants of the French 
countryside turned out to cheer. They 
waved and gave the ‘thumbs up’ 
signal. They threw fruit into the 
passing lorries. Pretty girls pressed 
posies of flowers into the hands of shy 
young Englishmen. 

It was @ triumphant procession. It 
should have been reserved for victors. 

The retreat to Dunkirk. That was 
a different story. Then the civilians 
had nothing left to give. Sad-eyed, 
weary, bewildered, they watched the 
withdrawal. The fighting men were 
leaving them to the Hun. 

Walton’s second start for overseas 
was not the affair the first had been. 
After he had been home for three 
embarkation leaves his relatives said 
pointedly: *‘ You are certainly getting 
the leaves—what about the embarka- 
tion?”? .No one lined the roads. 
Nobody handed out refreshments. 
“Time you soldiers did do some 
fighting !’’ about summed it up. 

Except for the old charladies in the 
‘Green Man,’ Walton found it very 
hard to think himself a hero. 

And then Durban. The convoy 
came in just after sundown. The 
harbour and the hills behind were a 
blaze of light, twinkling over the water 
with all the enchantment of a fairy 
scene. As the ship drew to the quay- 
side, sleek saloons with blazing head- 
lights raced up to welcome it. 

The regiment spent a fortnight at 
Durban. It was a wonderful time. 
After weeks cooped up in a blacked-out 
ship, they were made free of the city. 
Everywhere were the brilliant lights of 
peace. 

The people were as astounding as 
their lights. They picked men up in 
the streets and took them home in 
their limousines. They paraded daily 
with fine cars outside the City Hall to 
give car-loads of soldiers—any who 
wished to avail themselves—rides out 
into the lovely country around the city. 
They took men and officers to their 
restaurants, their clubs, and homes. 
They threw the races open free to 
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soldiers. Officers they made honorary 
members of all their clubs. 

No man had an excuse for being 
lonely ; if he had spent his money he 
need not lack entertainment. 

“Why are you so amazingly hospit- 
able ?”’ Walton asked his host, a 
lawyer, at the Durban Club one 
evening. “Dozens of convoys must 
have been through. I should have 
thought you’d be bound to lose your 
enthusiasm. And, anyway, surely the 
troops must be an awful nuisance ?”’ 

The lawyer was a charming, thought- 
ful man. He considered for a space 
before answering. Walton knew that 
he weighed his words before he uttered 
them. 

“We have, I think, two reasons for 
wishing to do your soldiers well. The 
first has to do with shame—the second 
selfishness.” He paused, then went on 
seriously. . “‘ We feel—that is those of 
British origin feel—that South Africa 
is not pulling her weight in the war. 
As you may know, Durban is the most 
strongly Empire-loving part of the 
Dominion. South Africa, like Ireland, 
has its political troubles”—he told 
Walton a lot more about them at other 
times—‘“‘ and it is not all over South 
Africa that you would be welcomed. 
So we feel that the least we can do to 
help the Empire in the war is to help 
her soldiers when they come here. We 
feel our responsibility as hosts.” 

Again he paused for a considerable 
period. 

“The selfish reason is this. We, in 
Durban, are intensely pro-British. We 
think that the best thing for the future 
of South Africa would be to increase 
the pro-British sentiment. There are 
openings for the right sort of young 
men from ‘Home.’ We want to 
attract them here. We hope that a 
few who have visited us in war-time 
will want to come and settle here when 
it is all over. We cannot have too many 
of the right sort of Englishman.” 

“What is the right sort ?”” Walton 
inquired. ‘* Do you want men who will 
farm, men to open up the country ?” 
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** Not at all,” cried the lawyer with 
animation. ‘‘ That is the idea all you 
English have. We want professional 
men of all sorts, managers of businesses, 
lawyers, schoolmasters, men who wish 
to live in towns. There are oppor- 
tunities in all the professions. ll 
we want is men who are willing to 
work hard and who come of British 
stock. It is the British traditions. 
ideals, and outlook on life that we 
require.” 

Whatever the reasons, Durban has 
given British and Dominion troops in 
this war a royal welcome, which none 
of them will ever forget. It is in a class 
by itself. 

When troops route-marched through 
the city for exercise, people hung Union 
Jacks out of the windows as they 
passed. The most provincial English- 
man must realise after visiting Durban 
that there is an Empire worth fighting 
for. Many Britons have probably 
learned that lesson during their brief, 
happy stay in Durban. 


Cairo. ‘“‘ Backsheesh!” ‘“‘ Clean 
your shoes!” “‘ Want guide, captain ?”’ 
*“* Guide, captain?” “ Guide!” 

Sleek cars filled with offensive 
opulence roll through the rich city. 
Outside, in the delta, the fellaheen 
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work all day in poverty. Ragged 
children are swarming with flies. 

The British soldier realises that jn 
local Cairo eyes he has only one use 
—not the defence of Egypt—no! He 
pays good money ; he is a child in his 
knowledge of values. 


And so, back to Tobruk. The desert 
is not really an ideal place to live, in 
spite of the opinion of the Bedouin, 
It is dusty and has flies; and war in 
iho desert increases the dust a thousand. 
fold, covering it with flies. 

But in the desert life is simplified, 
Soldier meets only soldier. The sense 
of monetary values sinks to the place 
it should take in life, because there is 
nothing to buy ; but the sense of true 
values gets slowly thrust into the mind 
of even the least impressionable. 

To Walton it is unlikely that the 
desert will ever hold the thrill of the 
sea or @ range of mountains. At 
present he sees the desert as just— 
desert. 

“The best bit of work the regiment 
ever did was fire-watching at Bootham.” 
Sergeant Brawn always was a good 
man ; but he hated fire-watching more 
than any other job he had done as a 
soldier. 

Now he is a soldier. 
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A GIPPSLAND TROUT STREAM. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE, 


A PIcNIc party, from the Gippsland 
cattle station where I was staying on 
a visit, had brought me to the hill 
valley up which the road ran, not very 
far from the bank of the creek. Our 
cars were parked in a little grassy dell 
in the bush, and while the young folk 
of the party gathered dry sticks for 
the fire, I strolled up the road towards 
the rough track which crossed the 
creek by a wooden bridge and led, as 
I knew of old, to Morgan’s farm in the 
side valley. 

By the roadside near the bridge 
something caught my eye which was 
new to me, a small cairn of water- 
worn boulders from the creek, cemented 
together into a rough obelisk. On one 
side was a stone tablet with a short 
inscription: ‘Count Strzlecki passed 
near this spot April 1840. Erected 
1927.” 

A great story of pluck and endurance 
lies behind those few words. Early in 
1840 four men started from the Mur- 
rumbidgee River in New South Wales 
to find a route to a small harbour on 
the south coast, newly discovered and 
known as the Corner Inlet. Probably 
the distance was not three hundred 
miles in a bee-line, but most of the 
country was quite unknown. 

The four adventurers were Paul 
Strzlecki, a Pole; James MacArthur, 
a Highlander; James Riley, an Irish 
stockrider; and an aboriginal, Charlie 
Tarra. Count Strzlecki had already 
gained some reputation as an explorer, 
and it is said that on one journey in 
New South Wales he discovered gold, 
the first found in Australia, but that 
when he reported it the Governor 
ordered the matter to be hushed up, 
lest the news should bring a rush of 
undesirable people to the colony. 
MacArthur owned a cattle station near 
Melbourne and helped to finance the 


expedition. Riley was an expert bush- 
man and a first-rate hand with horses, 
while Charlie Tarra was taken as inter- 
preter and go-between in case of 
meeting with other blacks. 

Crossing the Dividing Range near 
the head-waters of the Snowy River, 
they climbed the highest peak, which 
Strzlecki named Mount Kosciusko in 
honour of his famous countryman. 
They came down by Omeo into what is 
now Gippsland, where Angus M‘Millan, 
a Skye man, had made a cattle-run a 
few years earlier on the grass country 
west of where Bairnsdale now stands. 
After a couple of days’ rest there, 
M‘Millan guided them to the limit of 
the country he had explored, and then 
returned to his run. 

All went well till after crossing the 
Latrobe River, when the party came 
to thick forest and scrub so dense that 
they had to cut a way for the horses 
to pass. After days of this, making 
sometimes only three or four miles a 
day, they gave up the task of forcing 
their way through the flat country, 
and took to the ranges which divide 
North and South: Gippsland, now 
known as the Strzlecki Hills. But the 
hill bush proved little easier than that 
of the plains. The half-starved horses 
were only an encumbrance, and the 
labour of cutting a road for them was 
cruel. At last, coming on a small 
open space in the forest, where there 
was some grazing, they abandoned 
the horses, in hope of finding them 
again some day. Saddlery, specimens, 
all but bare necessaries, food, axes, 
and guns were hidden in a hollow tree, 
and the explorers went forward on foot. 
The obelisk by the roadside is believed 
to be not far from where they left the 
horses. 

They had underrated the difficulties 
of the journey and their supply of 
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food—fiour and bacon—was running 
short. For a week now they had been 
on half-rations, ten ounces of ‘ damper’ 
and two small slices of bacon a day 
for each man. When they parted with 
the horses they had only eight days’ 
food left on this scale, and they knew 
that the Corner Inlet was a long way 
off, possibly with a great chain of 
mountains between. But from asketch- 
map drawn some years before by Major 
Mitchell they gathered that Western- 
port Bay was within twenty miles, so 
they gave up the idea of Corner Inlet 
and headed for Westernport, “as we 
knew that there was a settler there,” 
says Riley in a letter to his mother. 

Mitchell, however, had not been 
within many miles of the part they 
were in, and his map of the southern 
country was based on a few known 
spots on the coast, the rest filled 
in by guess-work and imagination. 
Strzlecki’s party were at least fifty 
miles as the crow flies from the nearest 
part of Westernport Bay, and that fifty 
miles took them twenty-two days to 
cover. For the last fortnight they had 
no food but ‘ monkies,’ as Riley calls 
the koala, the ‘native bear’ of Aus- 
tralia. No other animal lived in this 
dense bush; even birds avoided it. 
Rain fell incessantly and heavily, and 
in the depths of the sodden dripping 
forest not even the black-fellow could 
always find wood dry enough to make 
a fire. Often they had to eat raw 
koala, coarse stringy meat even when 
cooked, and tasting rankly of the 
eucalyptus leaves on which the animals 
feed. 

Half-naked, for their clothes were 
in tatters, and more than half-starved, 
the four men at last reached the shore 
of Westernport Bay. Here they were 
lucky enough (for the bay is twenty 
miles across) to hit on a small settle- 
ment ; some convicts who had escaped 
from Van Diemen’s Land and had 
found a refuge in this little-known 
spot. The convicts shared what food 


they had with the famished explorers, 
and showed them the way to the home- 
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stead of Massie and Anderson, the only 


white men near. Having rested there 
for a while and got back their strength, 
they were taken by boat to the head 
of the bay, and were passed on from 
one station to another till they reached 
Melbourne. 

Little more than a century since 
that journey. Today those hills are 
largely cleared of timber and are dotted 
with farms and small townships, one 
of them named after the Polish pioneer. 
Many roads cross the range, and along 
the crest runs a fine modern highway, 
‘the Great Ridge Road,’ ending at 
Westernport Bay. The distance which 
Strzlecki and his comrades took twenty- 
two days to cover can easily be done 
in two hours by car. 


It was some fifteen years since I had 
seen this part of the hills, and though 
months had passed since the terrible 
bush-fires that had swept through the 
country, their trail of devastation was 
marked all round by blackened timber 
and charred undergrowth. Some trees 
were beginning to sprout again, under 
the good rains that followed the fires, 
but many were dead. 

When near the bridge I saw a rough 
pony coming along the track with a 
man on his back, whom I recognised : 
Dave Morgan the farmer, evidently 
on his way to collect his letters from the 
kerosene tin nailed to a gum tree, where 
the passing postman left them. He 
knew me at once, and ‘ after saluta- 


tions,’ as they say in Asia, I asked how 


things had gone with him in the bush- 
fires ; for his farm was on the flat of 
@ narrow valley with high bush-covered 
bills on both sides. 

“My word!” he said. ‘I thought 
it was all up with us that day. There 
was a wind blowing; a fair gale, and 
as hot as hell, and the air was thick 
with smoke. The wife and I and the 
two boys were trying to save what we 
could out of the house, but the smoke 
came rolling down that thick we were 
nearly choked. At last we gave it 
best and ran for the creek. You know 
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that deep hole where our creek joins 
the main one ? Well, we got into that 
hole and sat down, up to our necks, 
dipping our heads under water every 
minute to cool them off. I tell you it 
was hot. Even the water in the 
creek was pretty warm.” 

“Time for a beer when you got out 
of that !”’ I suggested. 

He grinned. ‘Too right it was— 
and not a bottle nearer than the town- 
ship, twelve miles away! But we 
wasn’t thinking of beer just then. We 
were certain the house was gone, and 
everything that was in it. But when 
the roar of the fire had passed over, 
and the smoke had thinned a bit, we 
went back to see if anything was left 
to be saved. And there was the house 
standing, not a sign of fire on it. The 
wife just sat down on the veranda and 
cried, and I went to look round. Nota 
thing was burned but one pigsty, and 
that was so old and rotten I was going 
to pull it down and burn it myself.” 

‘How had that happened ?”’ 

“Tt was the wind. The fire ran up 
to the top of the hill, and the wind 
just whipped it clean over the valley 
into the top bush on the other side. 
It never came down into the valley at 
all, except where a few burning leaves 
or sticks fell on the grass. That’s how 
the pigsty went, but it didn’t spread. 
It ran down to the creek—not a hundred 
yards—and stopped.” 


‘here were many families in the 
Gi; psland Hills who had not had the 
luck of the Morgans. Several small 
towns and scores of bush farms and 
homesteads were destroyed, with some 
loss of life. But not all the hill country 
had suffered. Up the main creek here, 
Morgan told me, there had been little 
damage, for the wind had not set that 
way. I was glad to hear it, as that 
valley had always been a delight to 
me. There one found many birds 
which were not common elsewhere in 
the district: fire-tail finches, coach- 
whip birds; high up in the valley big 
black cockatoos. The lyre-bird, which 
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can imitate anything from a cross-cut 
saw or a dog barking to the song of 
every bird in the forest, might often 
be heard in the dense coverts of 
the side-gullies, where tree-ferns and 
maidenhair grew among thickets of 
dogwood and white clematis. Flocks 
of gang-gangs—silver-grey cockatoos 
with scarlet heads—could be seen in 
the open parts, and along the creek 
there were hundreds of blue wrens, 
daintiest and most beautiful of small 
birds. 

And the creek that ran down that 
valley had been my favourite fishing- 
ground in the years after the last war. 
Its lower course runs for twelve or 
fourteen miles through a level plain 
of rich alluvial land to join the Latrobe 
River which empties into the Gipps- 
land lakes. In those lower reaches it 
is a deep sluggish stream tinged with 
mud from the clay soil. Here in the 
hills it is very different, clear fast 
water racing among boulders, down 
gravelly shallows, tumbling over rock- 
bars into still pools shaded by trees, 
or into swift deep reaches where the 
current swirls along the base of sheer 
granite cliffs. Years ago the creek 
was stocked with brown trout, which 
have thriven well in their new con- 
ditions. 

But in the days when I fished that 
creek it would have. been the despair 
of an orthodox fly-fisher, wet or dry. 
Many a time have I seen a hatch of fly 
that would have brought every trout 
in an English river on the feed, yet in 
a hundred yards of what looked perfect 
dry-fly water not a rise was visible. 
Too much bottom-feeding, I suppose ; 
for they tell me that now the trout 
are beginning to rise to a fly, but at 
that time the only ways of catching 
them were with a small spinner or 
with natural bait. 

Many people regard such methods 
as little better than poaching devices, 
but I would like to ask any stickler for 
fly-fishing this question : “‘ What would 
you do if the only water available was 
a beautiful trout-stream full of game, 
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fighting trout up to three or four 
pounds, none of which would rise to a 
fly?” If he were a hidebound bigot, 
he would no doubt leave his rods in 
the rod-box and curse Australia; if 
he were @ man of sense, I think he 
would do as I did. The trout did not 
want what he thought they ought to 
want—very good then, he would give 
them what they did want. 

Our chief natural baits were worms, 
grasshoppers, and ‘mud-eye.’ And 
let me say that using these baits, or 
spinning, in clear water where the trout 
run large and are educated, is no affair 
of ‘chuck and chance it.’ Casting 
up-stream with a small quill minnow 
or a tiny fly-spoon is a skilled job, and 
when fishing with natural bait, as you 
have no rise to show you where a big 
fish is, you need to be able to tell 
where he will be. This means keen 
observation and a close study of the 
habits of trout. 

For example, there before you is a 
broad deep pool into which the river 
tumbles over a low bar of broken rock. 
There are five or six places where a 
good trout may lie—places where the 
fast water pours through a gap in the 
bar, forming a swirl on either side. 
One of those swirls will hold the master 
fish of the pool, the biggest in it, who 
has chosen the best place to watch 
for whatever food the current will 
bring down. But which is it of those 
half-dozen miniature falls, all very 
much alike ? 

Looking closely at the flow, you 
decide that he will be where a strong 
heavy stream comes through, near the 
middle of the bar. On the right of 
that stream the water is very rapid, 
but on the left there is a small eddy 
into which food—grasshopper, cater- 
pillar, or what not—fallen from the 
bank, would swing, floating there long 
enough for a big fat lazy trout to pick 
it up. That is where he should be 
lying, and to reach him your bait 
must drop on the extreme left edge of 
the current, within three inches of the 
stones. But there are four great 
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wattle trees, golden-flowered acacias, 
growing round the head of the pool, 
Their branches stretch from both 
banks till they nearly meet across the 
water, and your cast has to be made 
up-stream between them. 

Pulling out of your bag the tobacco- 
tin pierced with air-holes, you impale 
two fresh grasshoppers on the small 
hook at the end of the cast. You must 
throw delicately ; for the slightest jerk 
or flick will make the soft-bodied bait 
fly off the hook. At the first throw 
the grasshoppers drop into the swift 
current, and are swept down the pool. 
The next throw is the same, though a 
bit nearer the edge. The third—ah! 
they have caught on that outhanging 
branch which the first two throws had 
successfully passed. And the hook is 
firmly fixed in a twig. It would be! 

Nothing for it but to break. A good 
pull and the drawn gut snaps, luckily 
near the hook. That means tying on 
another link of gut, putting up a new 
hook and a fresh bait. The next cast 
is a few inches short, and again the 
grasshoppers are swept into the pool. 
Once more you throw, and this time 
the bait misses the wattle branch by 
an inch and drops exactly where you 
intended, on the outer left edge of the 
little fall. As it swings round into the 
eddy there is a swirl, a great black nose 
breaks the water, the line goes taut, 
and the reel screeches. Up and down 
the pool he runs, fighting like a tiger, 
till at last you get him into the landing- 
net, a lovely three-pounder. 

Now from start to finish, from the 
thought that led you to decide where 
the master fish would be to the final 
cast that hooked him, does our grass- 
hopper fishing need less craftsmanship 
than the dry fly on a chalk stream ? 
I doubt it. And one thing I can 
warrant you, that no three-pounder 
from the Test or Itchen will put up 
such a fight as a fish of his weight 
bred in the rough turbulent water 
of a mountain river. Not to speak of 
the incomparably better quality of the 
hill-bred trout when brought to table. 
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Worms, too. Any man in Scotland 
or from the north-country streams of 
England who has used the worm on 
Stewart or Pennell tackle, in clear 
water and up-stream, will agree that 
to become an adept at that art requires 
no small skill, and as in the grass- 
hopper fishing, a man must know where 
his fish will lie. For a big fish almost 
always has his favourite spot, where 
the best supply of food comes down, 
and if your bait is dropped exactly in 
that spot it will be taken without 
hesitation. 

I had an interesting example of that 
one day on this creek. A big gum tree 
had fallen across it and was half 
submerged, the water swirling up from 
under it on the down-stream side. 
One spot appealed to me as the place 
where a good fish might be; there was 
nothing to guide one, but somehow 
the water looked like it. The up- 
stream cast was a longish one; I just 
over-estimated the distance, and the 
worm fell on to the log. Fearing that 
the hook might catch in the wood, I 
drew it very gently, and the worm 
dropped off the trunk into the exact spot 
where I had meant to cast. It had 
searcely touched the water when it 
was taken by a trout of over two 
pounds, 

Best of all our natural baits was the 
‘mud-eye.’ Australian streams as a 
tule are regrettably full of fallen 
timber, which often gives much trouble 
to anglers. But in a big pool you may 
frequently find, half buried in mud on 
a shallow, a log which has been long 
in the river, full of deep cracks, and 
small enough to pull ashore. You 
bump it on the sand a few times, and 
out of the cracks crawl little black or 
dark-green creatures, not unlike lobsters 
in shape, about an inch long. To a 
naturalist they are the larve of dragon- 
flies—to us they are ‘mud-eye,’ and 
one of the deadliest baits for a big 
trout. Hard and shelly outside, they 
last well on a hook, and I have more 
than once caught two trout on the same 
‘mud-eye.’ 
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- A singular bit of luck came to me 

once when fishing with a ‘ mud-eye.’ 
A thicket of dense bushes had made me 
leave the stream for a short distance, 
and when I came back to the bank I 
saw, lying on the surface of a still 
pool, basking in the sun, a great trout. 
He was pretty near me, but luckily 
I was moving very slowly and quietly, 
and the moment I saw him I froze. 
I had reeled up the line to the length 
of the rod, ten feet, and he looked 
about twenty feet away. I dared not 
make an unnecessary movement, but 
I reckoned that ten feet of line, ten 
feet of rod, and the length of my arm, 
might be enough. With the least 
possible swing I switched the ‘ mud- 
eye’ out to the full extent of the 
line, and by great good fortune it 
dropped not six inches in front of his 
nose. 

Now ‘mud-eyes’ do not normally 
fall like manna from heaven on a still 
sunny day, but the trout never thought 
of that. His choice dainty was there 
in front of him, and with one snap it 
was in his mouth. A four-pound fight- 
ing hill-trout on a cast of drawn gut 
takes some handling, but the pool was 
clear of snags, and after a long and 
fierce tussle he came to the net and 
was duly basketed. 


There were other things besides 
trout to be seen in that creek. One 
day I was wading knee-deep close to 
the bank, casting up-stream into a 
deep stony run with a small quill 
minnow. I had on shorts and my 
knees were bare. Suddenly I felt a 
tickling at the back of my knee, and 
looking down, saw a water-rat swim- 
ming alongside, nuzzling at my knee to 
find out what new sort of animal the 
stream had brought down. A hand- 
some little beast he was, bright chestnut, 
with a darker shade along the back, 
and the after-part of his tail pure white 
for three inches. 

Once or twice I have seen a snake 
swimming across a pool; indeed the 
valley had a bad name as a snake- 
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haunted region, and I was often warned 
that my habit of fishing in shorts and 
socks, with bare legs, would land me in 
trouble. But my luck held ; for in all 


the years I fished that creek I saw © 


very few snakes and never had occa- 
sion to kill one. It may be that St 
Patrick, who freed Ireland from snakes, 
still keeps a friendly eye on wandering 
Irishmen in far lands. I like to think 
so, anyhow. 

Platypus, too, lived in the creek, not 
such rare animals as many people think, 
but not easy to see unless you are very 
quiet indeed and are alert for the least 
unusual movement. Under the far 
bank of a deep pool, a hollow bank 
overhung by a shaggy veil of long grass 
and weeds, you may see the faintest 
possible ripple on the still water. Not 
@ move now, but watch intently. Per- 
haps it is only a water-rat—but no! 
The ripple spreads outwards, and you 
can see the broad duck-bill coming 
slowly along the surface, and in the 
clear sunlit water the grey shadow of 
the platypus, like a miniature beaver, 
swimming down the pool. A sight 
which many Australians, even though 
born and bred in country parts, have 
never seen. Fishing teaches one to 
move very quietly, to keep one’s eyes 
open, and to ‘freeze’ at a moment’s 
notice; and only those who have 
learned these things may hope to see 
@ platypus in its native haunts. I 
once saw two together, sunning them- 
selves on a wide flat stone in the 
middle of a shallow run, but that was 
@ rare piece of luck and was never 
repeated. 

The creek was controlled by our 
local Angling Club, with its head- 
quarters in the township. Most of our 
members were working men, so the 
subscription was small, half a crown 
_@ year. I am not sure that we had 
any legal right to prevent non-members 
from fishing, but public opinion was 
enough to put a stop to that, and to 
poaching, except in the case of boys. 
The age for membership was seventeen, 
and I regret to say that many trout, 
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and many of them below our limit of 
eleven inches, were killed by boys 
under seventeen, who did not scruple 
to use any means, however unsporting, 
that would catch fish. 

It fell to my lot one year to be 
President of the Club, and I proposed 
that boys under seventeen should be 
admitted as junior members, with all 
rights except voting, on payment of a 
half subscription, one-and-threepence a 
year. The proposal was adopted, and 
the result was excellent and speedy, 
All the worst poachers—in other words, 
the keenest fishermen—joined at once, 
and before long they were our best 
watchers and keepers. Night-lining, 
snatching, and other nefarious methods 
became taboo; and if one young 
angler caught a fish, a couple more 
would be on to him at once to see 
that it was a clear eleven inches long. 
If it failed to measure “but in the 
estimation of a hair,’ back it went 
to grow bigger. 

I was so pleased with the outcome 
of my experiment in boy psychology 
that I offered two prizes—one of 5s. 
to boys under fourteen, one of 10s. to 
boys between fourteen and seventeen 
—for the biggest trout caught by fair 
fishing during the year. The prize 
took the form of an order on the local 
tackle-shop (a very well-stocked one), 
and the competition was extremely 
keen. Many of these lads were useful 
shots with a °22 rifle, and an offer by 
the Club of a shilling apiece for cor- 
morants’ heads did much to rid the 
creek of these pests, which came up 
the rivers from the big lakes and the 
sea, devouring many of our trout. 

With so large a membership the 
creek was heavily fished, and it was 
necessary to restock every year. The 
Department of Fisheries built a 


hatchery for us, on the understanding 
that the work should be done by the 
Club under Departmental supervision, 
and that, after allotting a fair quota 
of fry to our creek, the balance should 
go to other Gippsland streams. 
arrangement worked well. 


This 
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The hatchery stood on the bank of 
the creek just below where it left the 
hills. Above it was a broad pool some 
three feet deep, a clear grass bank on 
the hatchery side; on the other a fringe 
of bushes and small trees. In this 
pool we used to net the big spawners 
running up from the lakes and strip 
them for the hatchery. This took two 
or three days, and an official of the 
Department, Joe Fowler, a cheery 
little man much liked by all of us, 
would come down to help in the work. 

Those stripping days were most 
interesting, and besides the men who 
did the work there were usually several 
more Club members looking on. A 
net was stretched from bank to bank, 
closing the stream except for a funnel- 
shaped pass which led into a circular 
wall of netting, the mesh large enough 
to let all small fish through, so those 
from whom we stripped the spawn were 
the pick of the run. 

When several trout were in this 
corral, two men in waders with big 
landing-nets lifted them out into large 
tubs on the bank. Taking the hen fish 
first, Joe Fowler would strip the roe 
out over a basin till the bottom was 
covered, then strip the milt from a male 
fish over the roe, and mix carefully 
with a feather till all the roe was 
fertilised, when it was carried to the 
hatching-trays. These big breeding 
fish might run to ten pounds—we once 
took a sixteen-pounder—and I have 
never seen more beautiful trout. Golden 
below, the sides had a rosy flush like 
that on a char, and the spots were 
huge, bright vermilion edged with 
silver. The feed in the big lakes must 
be wonderful, to produce such con- 
dition and colouring. 

One day, when we had an unusually 
large run of fish in the nets, we knocked 
off for lunch at mid-day, about a 
dozen men all told, including Tom 
Willis, the farmer on whose land we 
were, who had come to look on. The 
billy was boiled, and we sat down to a 
meal of mighty sandwiches and mugs 
of tea. The talk, of course, was all 
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trout, and one man said he had been 
told that in Lake Wellington (the 
highest of the Gippsland lakes) big 
trout had been known to pull under 
and eat young ducklings. 

“T’ve heard of pike doing that in 
England,” I said, ‘‘ but I never heard 
it told of trout.” 

“Tt might be true,” said Tom 
Willis, pulling out his pouch and 
starting to roll a cigarette. “Tl tell 
you what I saw last year. I was 
sitting on the bank here one Sunday 
afternoon, just looking at things. Do 
you see that gum branch out over the 
creek ?”” 

He pointed to a long slender branch 
of a small gum tree on the far bank, 
stretching horizontally about six feet 
over the water, the end twigs dipping 
in the stream. 

“There was a blue wren on that 
branch,”’ Willis went on, “and at last 
he hopped out to the end, not two 
inches above the water. It was about 
this time when the spawning fish were 
running, and a big trout came out of 
the water with a jump, and the wren 
was gone. Just snapped up, like he’d 
take a grasshopper.” 

“Go on, Tom!” jeered one man. 
“You see some queer things when 
there’s nobody else there!” 

Willis lit his cigarette with delibera- 
tion. ‘* That’s true,” he drawled, “‘ and 
so’s my yarn about the blue wren, 
Jim. I keep my eyes open and so I 
see what’s going on. Some o’ you 
blokes don’t know enough about the 
truth to recognise it when you hear 
it!” 

There was a laugh at that, and the 
talk drifted away, but Joe Fowler was 
evidently intrigued by the story, for 
I heard him questioning Willis about 
it a few minutes later. Now Fowler, 
along with very many good points, 
had one notorious failing. Give him 

even the skeleton of a good story and 
he would tell and retell it, embroider- 
ing the tale a bit more each time, till 
often his vivid imagination persuaded 
him that the incident had happened to 
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himself. So I was not greatly sur- 
prised, though much amused, when 
nearly a year later I saw in a sporting 
paper an article signed ‘J. Fowler,’ 
in which he said that in Gippsland the 
big trout were commonly known to 
lie in wait for blue wrens hopping on 
branches which overhung the water 
and to snap them off, a thing which the 
writer himself had frequently seen. 

I had my little chuckle over that, 
and thought no more about it. But 
a few months afterwards I happened 
to be in Melbourne, and walking 
down Collins Street I met Joe Fowler. 
After a minute’s talk he burst out 
excitedly— 

“What d’you think of this? I got 
the new number of the ‘Fishing 
Gazette’ from England this morning, 
and that damn fellow R. B. Marston 
has called me a liar in print!” 

“Well, Joe,” I said, “he may be 
right. He generally knows what he’s 
talking about. What’s the trouble ?”’ 

“It’s that article I wrote some time 
ago in the ‘ Australasian’ about the 
trout taking blue wrens off the bushes 
in Gippsland. You know that’s true ! 
I've seen it myself a dozen times! 
And now Marston in an editorial note 
says I’m drawing the long bow. That’s 
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just, in plain English, calling me a 
liar!" 

I managed to keep a straight face, 
but I did not know what to say, 
The obvious answer was: ‘“ Marston 
is perfectly right, Joe. I heard Tom 
Willis tell you that yarn a year ago, 
and you're a colossal liar!” But the 
little man was both hurt and angry, 
and was so clearly convinced that a 
true statement of his had been publicly 
contradicted that I had not the heart 
to wound his feelings more deeply. So 
I weakly replied— 

“Well now, isn’t that too bad! 
But you must make allowances, Joe. 
A London editor doesn’t know the 
Gippsland trout, and I don’t believe 
Marston ever saw a blue wren in his 
life.” 


Joe Fowler has long since passed 
over the Styx, and by this time, unless 
I am much mistaken, he is running a 
fish hatchery on the far bank of the 
river—angel-fish, of course, like those 
that jewel the coral pools of the Barrier 
Reef. But I wonder if he has ever had 
the nerve to tell Minos and Rhada- 
manthus how the big trout in Gippsland 
feed habitually on blue wrens. Prob- 
ably not. 
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AMBULANCES IN THE WEST. 


BY KATHLEEN COLLISON-MORLEY. 


In September 1940 I received orders 
to join an ambulance unit in a western 
city. I was delighted; for I had had 
two months’ leave after escaping from 
Finland, and was anxious to work 
again. I went there on a windless 
autumn day. The country looked so 
benign and peaceful that I could hardly 
realise it was the setting for one of the 
major battles in history. These lovely 
hamlets were no more inviolate than 
those in Holland, Belgium, and France, 
which we had seen desolated on German 
news-reels. The city was still un- 
ravished ; and basked in that intensified 
tranquillity which seems the precursor 
of doom. Driving to the hotel where 
my unit was billeted, I immediately 
felt at home. We lunched on a ping- 
pong table in a large damp room over- 
looking the river. One wall was 
covered by @ map of our district, the 
South-West of England. Our vehicles 
were to work for the Ministry of 
Health, evacuating casualties from the 
city to all the country hospitals and 
nursing homes that had been brigaded 
together by the war emergency scheme. 

There were nine of us to drive three 
ambulances, three Surgical Unit cars, 
and some F.A.P. trucks that would 
arrive as soon as they were built. 
Unfortunately the nearest garage was 
two miles away; so that one driver 
had to be on duty there, and one at 
the hotel, all day. At night we parked 
a couple of vehicles in the courtyard 
ready for immediate service. The 
garage had been taken over from the 
city’s tramway company. It seemed 
the height of luxury to me, after 
maintaining motor transport out-of- 
doors in Finland. There was a snug 
office where we kept our gear, and a 
step-ladder for reaching the carburettors 


of our enormous ambulances, which 
were brand-new. Their luxurious 
bodies were built on the Ford two-ton 
chassis. were powerful and 
beautifully sprung; although the left- 
hand drive made them awkward in 
traffic. The Surgical Units were 
Hudson saloon cars, handsome and fast. 

I and my fellow-driver spent an hour 
exploring our ambulance, in order to 
become familiar with it. We blanketed 
the stretchers, unscrewed the folding 
brackets, opened and shut the heavy 
steps; learning the whereabouts of 
handles and switches so that we could 
find them in the black-out. Then we 
tested her oil, petrol, water, and tyre 
pressure; switched on the hooded 
lamps; checked the First-Aid kit, and 
refilled the drinking-water bottle. It 
was inevitable after this overhaul that 
I should have to begin work on one of 
the unfamiliar Hudsons ! 

One driver invited me to accompany 
her to the Orthopsedic Hospital, in a 
Surgical Unit, to learn the country. 
With no signposts, or large-scale maps 
(for they had not arrived yet), finding 
our way was @ major problem. The 
city was a maze of winding hilly streets, 
complicated by the docks, tramlines, 
and one-way roads. Often the main 
exits were blocked by time-bombs, 
involving long detours. The hospital 
lay six miles out, and was a frequent 
port of call. Already it was famous 
for its cures. On one side of a steep 
lane lay the original children’s wing ; 
on the other, the hutments that had 
been reserved for service patients. 
Most of them had been wounded during 
the Battle of France. The courtyard 
was presided over by a genial sergeant- 
major, whose reputed fierceness con- 
trasted with his fatherly kindness to 
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us. Coming back, I drove; on the 
left side of the road for the first time in 
months. It was a pleasure to handle 
such a supple and well-balanced car 


over good roads again. We arrived — 


back in time for the beginning of the 
* blitz.’ 

After a noisy night, 25th September 
dawned misty and still. It was so 
warm that we breakfasted beside open 
windows ; and departed on our various 
jobs with a sense of well-being, unim- 
paired by the explosion of occasional 
time-bombs. I drove one soldier to a 
convalescent home on the coast. It 
was a pleasant trip of forty miles, 
through rich and drowsy country. It 
was odd to see the roads crowded with 
Army transport, and to reflect that 
manceuvres might turn into active 
service at any moment. Skimming 
back, with the proud consciousness of 
not having lost the way, I met a check. 
The policeman at the outskirts of the 
city was wearing his tin hat. He said 
that the swing-bridge was closed. 
Beside the kerb, several dray-horses 
were tethered to cart-tails, placidly in- 
vestigating their nose-bags. Evidently 
the first raid of the morning had begun. 
I thought frantically of an alternative 
route, as I swung the car through side- 
streets. The warm dusty air was 
hushed, as though with the approach 
of thunder. With relief I turned into 
the market-place, always a landmark. 
It was blocked with the crowd exam- 
ining a crashed Messerschmitt, one of 
the exhibits of War Weapons Week. 
At that moment, the expected storm 
burst. A glittering shoal of silver 
aircraft crossed the sky. A murmur ran 
through the crowd. Groups of people 
milled and frayed out, as their friends 
dragged them towards shelter. I saw 
several girls’ faces turned upward, 
half-laughing and _half-apprehensive. 
Then the bombing began. - During ten 
minutes some hundred and fifty bombs 
were dropped, without let or hindrance. 
There, in the mellow autumn sunshine, 
death cracked like a whiplash. The 
sky rocked. The air shook. I opened 
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all my vehicle’s windows, asked th 
way to the nearest garage, and dashed 
thither. A mechanic strolled out, 
glanced upward, strolled in again tp 
fetch his tin hat, and gave me some 
petrol. 

“ They’ve plastered the factories and 
aerodrome, by the sound of it,” he said, 
and paused in counting the chang 
while a naval ambulance screamed 
past. “That looks bad.” 

I drove back to billets, and parked 
my 8.U. under cover of the trees in 
the hotel courtyard. The messroom 
was empty. Directly I entered, the 
telephone rang. It was a message from 
the Royal Infirmary. 

“‘Casualties are pouring in here,” 
said the almoner’s voice, calm though 
excited. “ Will your unit stand by to 
evacuate the casualty wards as soon 
as the All Clear sounds? Remember 
that we have first claim on you.” 

I told her that we had six vehicles, 
all free. Then I rang up the garage. 
The driver on duty there was delighted 
at the prospect of action, and only 
regretted that it was not immediate. 
She promised that each driver, as she 
returned from a job, should bring her 
car or ambulance to the hotel. Gradu- 
ally we assembled in the messroom, 
listening to the din overhead, and 
fretting at our enforced inactivity. We 
lunched as rapidly as the hotel's 
war-time service allowed. Directly the 
maid had slapped down our pudding, 
the sirens roared All Clear. 

We snatched up gas-masks and tin 
hats, and flung ourselves into ow 
vehicles. Led by our officer, we drove 
in convoy to the Royal Infirmary. One 
by one, and with gratifying slickness, 
we took up positions in a precipitous 
back street; to avoid the startled 
interest provoked by the sight of many 
ambulances. A special constable was 
on duty at the corner. 

“Tell me when you want to come 
out, and I'll hold up the traffic for you,” 
he said. 

The fact that he had consulted us, 
instead of preserving the usual academic 
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calm of his brethren, increased the 
strangeness of that sunlit lull. In 

ivate life he was a solicitor, so we 
hoped that we should not commit any 
torts in his presence. We waited for 
gome time, our ears tingling in the 
silence after that concentrated bombing. 
To evacuate train-loads of wounded 
sent down from the line was a common- 
place of our work; but never before 
had we handled them in the line itself, 
a battle zone represented by their own 
homes in sane and comely England. 

Presently, the hospital’s secretary 
came out. He told us the news. 
Casualties had been terribly heavy. 
The aerodrome and two factories had 
been more or less wrecked. A surface 
shelter had received a direct hit. So 
far, they had taken seventy women and 
sixty men out of it, all dead. By some 
tragic oversight the authorities had not 
called out our convoy during the raid, 
although they had been so short of 
ambulances that the wounded were 
carried on the roofs of saloon cars, and 
in dirty gravel-lorries. We, who had 
been standing by in a fever of eagerness, 
were horrified. Worse was the story 
of an infantry battalion which had 
been bombed while on a route march. 
A sergeant had suggested that they 
should disperse and take cover, but 
the officer in command had decided to 
continue. A bomb had exploded in 
the midst of them. Of a hundred men, 
eighty-six had become casualties. The 
officer was killed. The sergeant had 
just died in hospital. This incident 
had taken place in a poor street. Later, 
an R.A.C. man told me that his mother 
lived there. When she came out of her 
cottage with her shopping-basket, she 
found the ground strewn with the 
ghastly shreds of what had been a 
hundred gay young men. The wardens 
were trying to find some identifiable 
remains, and she helped them at their 
frightful task ; saying that she hoped 
ay woman would do as much for some 
other mother’s sons. 

At last, our patients were carried 
out; the stretcher-cases to the ambu- 
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lances, the sitting-cases to the Surgical 
Units. I was driving one of the latter ; 
and received an old man, a young 
woman, and a Home Guard who had 
been wounded in the foot. They had 
to be driven to two unknown suburbs 
and a remote village. I had no map, 
and had not had time to learn the city. 
However, the usual ‘ blitz ’ atmosphere 
of cheery fortitude prevailed ; and we 
set forth on our odyssey, everybody 
helping and keeping up each other’s 
spirits. It was magnificent to observe 
their unostentatious courage. None of 
them were really fit to be moved ; but 
they knew as well as I did that the 
casualty wards had to be kept clear. 
Weak, slightly dazed by the bombing, 
wrapped in blankets, and apprehensive 
about their kin who had been working 
at the factories, they were as good- 
humoured as a picnic-party. In war, 
one sees many sights of magnificence 
and terror; but the most splendid is 
that of ordinary people out-facing 
disaster. 

We delivered the Home Guard safely, 
amid the good wishes of the car-load. 
His mother ran out to inquire after 
the morning’s casualties; and seemed 
more concerned about them than about 
her son, whom she and I had to lift 
indoors. Then we drove into the 
suburb which had been bombed. The 
air tasted bitter with burning. A pall 
of smoke dimmed the sunlight. Over 
the whole district brooded that imper- 
sonal feeling of tragedy which is the 
result of a bad raid. When we turned 
into the street where the young woman 
lived, we were all thankful to see that 
it was undamaged. Her little daughter 
left a game of hop-scotch and ran 
homeward, screaming tidings of our 
arrival. Her husband dashed out. He 
had just returned from the factory, 
where he had been helping to extract 
the dead from that wrecked shelter. 
He carried his wife indoors, begging us 
not to worry about them, as he would 
look after her himself. 

““We can manage,” 
the armful of blankets. 


he said over 
**T shall be 
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at home for some time. There won’t 
be no work at our factory for many a 
week, I fear.” 

There remained only the man. He 
was very old, extremely frail, and 
entirely ignorant of the district. He 
seemed to be enjoying the trip in 
a new -fangled motor-car, and had 
no idea in which direction his own 
village lay. By this time we were 
involved in a network of side-roads, all 
anonymous. Guided by instinct, and 
trusting that my passenger would not 
expire in transit, I drove for hours ; 
accomplishing prodigies of turning in 
narrow fern-hung lanes, halting to ask 
every wayfarer for directions, and 
accepting with resignation the fact that 
the whole populace appeared to have 
been evacuated from East Ham. None 
of them knew one village from another, 
they assured me with Cockney gusto ; 
and cared less. 

The mellow autumnal countryside 
into which we penetrated was un- 
touched by war. The silent hamlets 
basked among harvested fields and 
berried woodlands. Even the three 
main roads which radiate like the 
sticks of a fan northward from the 
city had joined in the conspiracy 
against me. They had all vanished. 
I thought bitterly (straining my eyes 
for landmarks) of an invading German 
army finding its way about England 
without signposts; and wondered if 
even the Teutonic thoroughness would 
lead them through that maze of 
jumbled hills and serpentine lanes. 
Once we met an R.A.F. lorry, whose 
crew were friendly but ignorant. They 
expressed themselves in a very satis- 
factory and pungent manner about the 
lack of signposts, and wished me luck 
in my will-o’-the-wisp quest. They 
could not help; for they came from 
Yorkshire. In spite of their cheerful- 
ness, they had the indescribable look 
of men who have been badly bombed. 
It was not until later that the public 
realised how heavily the aerodrome had 
suffered that morning. 

The old man, who seemed as drowsily 
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content as Sindbad’s passenger, roused 
himself to point out his Lordship’s 
kennels. For a moment we both forgot 
our errand; for this was a mecca of 
foxhunters. It was odd to remember 
that we had once associated such 
autumn days with sport, and hard 
clean exercise, and the comradeship of 
the field. At last, we had found g 
landmark. The old man’s wife 
appeared annoyed at his return, wm. 
heralded and unclad. The mere fact 
that he was still alive never occurred 
to her. Being out of the battle zone, 
she preserved the pre-war attitude of 
unhelpfulness. I reflected, as I sped 
cityward av top speed, that war has a 
tonic effect on the spirit; and hoped 
that England would never forget the 
communal kindness and unselfishness 
that had been developed by adversity, 

I imagined that more and urgent 
work awaited my vehicle; for the 
echoes of another raid guided me 
towards home. Although so pressed for 
time, and growing stiff from long hours 
of driving, I found it a delight to 
handle the S8.U. as she swooped and 
skimmed; never taking a risk, but 
never wasting a yard or a minute. On 
the outskirts of the city, I came toa 
roundabout. It might be one of three; 
and I paused to find my bearings. 
While cruising round the kerb, an 
R.A.F. officer hooted at me _ indig- 
nantly. He asked me, in eloquent 
gesture, which way I was going and 
why I had been allowed out alone. I 
flung out my hands despairingly. He 
looked strained and exasperated, but 
his face cleared. He jumped out of his 
car. I told him that I was lost, that I 
was needed urgently at my depot, had 
no maps, was a stranger to the district, 
and had had my bump of locality 
disorganised by driving in a labyrinth 
all day. Thereupon he offered to guide 
me back to billets, and hurried away 
before there was time to thank him. 

I rushed indoors just as the sirens 
wailed again. For the next three weeks 
they sounded so constantly by day 
and night that we scarcely troubled to 
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All Clear signals. The other drivers 
were devouring a late tea. They said 
that the hospital’s casualty wards were 
cleared, but that my vehicle was needed 
on another job at once. One of them 
offered to guide me to the Mental 
Golony. Here we had to deliver two 
male nurses every night, and collect 
them in the morning. They were all 
yolunteers; lads from the city’s tram- 
way company who were members of 
the St John’s Ambulance Brigade. We 
fetched them from the Drill Hall, and 
threaded our way through the dusky 
purlicus. Darkness fell, thickened by 
thesmoke of thesmouldering aerodrome. 
I switched on the head-lamps, as we 
made innumerable detours round time- 
bombs and shattered buildings. On- 
coming traffic kept shouting “ lights.” 
We supposed that they must be too 
bright, and the spare driver jumped 
out to inspect them. They were dark. 
We discovered afterwards that another 
driver had been tinkering with the car 
and had forgotten to replace the fuses. 
There was no time to fuss about details 
if we were to avoid being late, and we 
prided oursélves on punctuality. I 
told the passengers to hold my torch 
downward out of the off-side window ; 
and we proceeded, gingerly but with 
dash. A fog was rising, and the evening 
waffic was heavy; for a shift was 
turning from the factories. We were 
glad of an occasional shell-burst, and 
nade a spurt of good going by the 
geen glare of a burning balloon. 
Kinally, we arrivéd on the stroke of 
time. 

Having delivered our passengers, 
ly companion clapped on her tin hat 
(mine was still in Helsinki, so I was 
denied that symbolic gesture) and we 
wttled down to some peaceful repairs. 
While inserting ourselves under the 
iashboard, we saw a German aircraft 
taught in the searchlight’s beam and 
iollowed across the sky. With difficulty 
we detached our attention from this 
thrilling sight, reminding ourselves that 
ve were not there for fun. The 
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vehicle was fresh from the works, 
and strange to us both. We could 
find no spare fuses. At the crux of 
this interesting situation, an aircraft- 
man passed, arm-in-arm with his girl. 
He offered help. We accepted grate- 
fully. He asked if we ladies were 
sufficiently old-fashioned to wear hair- 
pins. I was. I did. My first hairpin 
burnt out, and he asked for something 
stronger. We had to shout against 
the aerial noise, our faces lit by the 
weird and fugitive light of gun-flashes. 
I found what is known in the drapery 
business as a ‘kirbigrip.’ It replaced 
the missing fuse effectively. We 
thanked him, and went on our way 
rejoicing. The girl scowled as we 
passed. We and our hairpins had 
ruined her romance. 

Anybody who has driven over 
unknown roads in the black-out will 
realise our difficulties. There was no 
moon. Sometimes the road was 
bisected with grass plots, and some- 
times blocked by rubble. A swinging 
red lamp halted us at intervals, when 
weary special constables warned us 
that we could pass time-bombs only 
“at our peril.” We shouted that we 
were ambulance-drivers on duty, and 
they pulled the ropes aside. We saw, 
silhouetted against flares, a street of 
homely little villas wrecked by high- 
explosive. Some had vanished ; others 
were gutted shells; the remainder 
trailed dirty tattered curtains from 
their blasted windows. Craters showed 
where the bombs had fallen. A rescue- 
party were working grimly at one 
mountain of debris. It seemed unlikely 
that anybody could have survived 
under it. The pity and senselessness 
of total war was emphasised by con- 
trast with the next street, undamaged, 
neat, and smug. At last, by means 
of following white lines and the inspired 
suggestions of my companion, we 
regained our billets. I had had nine 
hours’ driving that day; and slept 
dreamlessly throughout the night’s 
raids. ; 

Next morning, it was possible 

M 
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learn the organisation of the unit. Two 
of us spent an active time at the 
garage; cleaning vehicles, rehearsing 
simple running-repairs, and (with deep 
feeling) checking the fuses under each 
‘dashboard. High in an upland suburb 
above the city, we heard the frequent 
sirens wailing from one hill-top to 
another: primeval voices of the very 
earth itself, tortured into expression. 
The barrage-balloons floated in the 
dreaming sky, like ineffable fishes. We 
received telephone-calls, and despatched 
vehicles at intervals. We clambered 
up the step-ladder, in order to reach 
the vast ambulances’ carburettors. 
Everything about them was on such a 
mammoth scale that we prayed that 
we might never have to change their 
colossal double wheels. Directly her 
vehicle was ready, our youngest driver 
departed on a long trip northward, 
involving two ferry-crossings, to fetch 
@ wounded German airman. She 
looked as small as a bird, perched in the 
roomy cab; and we wondered how she 
would manceuvre her enormous ambu- 
lance (with its left-hand drive and 
invisible driving-mirrors) single-handed 
on to a ferry-boat. Her own feelings 
were mixed; for she had driven some 
of the prisoner’s victims the day before. 
One of them, a young factory-hand, 
with shrapnel imbedded in his skull, 
had vomited a flood of blood all over 
the vehicle. Perhaps the worst part 
of an ambulance driver's work is 
cleaning off the blood, after the speed 
and stress and interest of the actual 
driving are relaxed. 

That afternoon I had two short 
trips with an ambulance. She was a 
temperamental vehicle; having what 
is known euphemistically as a ‘funny’ 
handbrake. We had a humorous 
interlude (enjoyed by everybody except 
myself and the policeman) when this 
jammed at a cross-roads; but I remem- 
bered the trick I had been taught on 
my ambulance in Finland, and released 
it by wrenching the ratchet away from 
the handle. Then we proceeded to 
fetch the first patient. He was a small 
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boy who had broken his leg in a bicyols 
accident on the way to school. He 
had to be taken home; the Royal 
Infirmary being too full to keep any 
but serious cases. By this time it was 
the only city hospital undamaged, for 
the General Hospital had lost its 
windows, and the Children’s Hospital 
had received a direct hit. When we 
arrived, the cottage stairs were too 
narrow to admit a stretcher. My 
fellow-driver and I carried the little 
patient into the parlour on a blanket, 
We gave him some chocolate as a prize 
for not crying, and instructed his help. 
less mother in the rudiments of home 
nursing. We found that the hospital 
training that most of us had received 
as V.A.D.s was invaluable in ow 
ambulance work. 

Our next job was to take a tuber. 
culous man home to die. This was a 
tragic interlude. Very gently we drove 
the poor feverish wreck, his brave wife 
and mother, back to the district which 
had been so heavily bombed. We 
passed the country churchyard that 
had been engulfed by the spreading 
city. It was full of raw new graves. 
Our destination was a street of work- 
men’s dwellings, with broken buildings 
at either end of it. The first task was 
to clear it of staring children; the 
second to organise a stretcher-party 
out of bystanders. Slowly we carried 
him, pitifully shrunk and huddled and 
coughing fit to break our hearts, into 
the living-room where a bed had been 
prepared. The jerry-built doors were 
so small that we wondered how 4 
coffin could pass through them. It was 
obvious that this, his last lodging, would 
be but temporary. Only once did his 
wife’s fine self-control crack, and that 
was when we tried to express our 
sympathy. 

As we drove back to the garage, the 
police allowed us to take the direct 
route past the aerodrome. It was 
closed to ordinary traffic; and no 
wonder, since the surface was pitted 
with craters. On one side, the car-park 
was & jumble of twisted scrap-iron ; on 
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the other stood a row of married 
quarters, all gutted by fire. They had 
that blind, inimical, almost terrifying 
air that ruined houses assume directly 
they are deserted. 

Then I changed into a Surgical 
Unit car, and took a sitting patient 
home from the Royal Infirmary. 
He was a schoolboy, with_his foot in 
plaster, who had been wounded in the 
raid. It was sad to see such a lad, 
who should have been full of mischief 
and high spirits, cowed by shock. His 
father accompanied him, and tried to 
interest him in the Hudson’s truly 
magnificent appearance ;. but not even 
her self-changing gear had power to 
charm him from his memories. He 
lived in a garden suburb that was a 
model of its kind; with well-designed 
small houses set round green play- 
grounds. It seemed doubly pitiful 
that several of them should have been 
demolished. As we halted, we saw our 
local fighter squadron roaring into the 
sky. They flung themselves into forma- 
tion and screamed off to battle. A 
minute later the sirens wailed. The boy 
winced. His parents and I exchanged 
looks that agreed eloquently how ter- 
tible total warfare was for children. 

Next morning, 27th September, I 
was on duty in the office. At eleven 
o'clock a wave of German aircraft came 
over the city, covering the sky with 
their wings. Our fighter squadron 
went up to meet them. It was a 
magnificent sight. The twelve British 
‘planes attacked and broke up the 
solid German armada. Like wasps 
they darted round, stinging and twist- 
ing The sky echoed with the com- 
plicated pattern of sound woven by 
battling aircraft. Against the dreaming 
blue depths of heaven were scrawled 
their trails of condensed steam, punctu- 
ated by white shell- bursts. The 
larger and more durable globes of 
parachutes floated silently earthward. 
The enthusiasm in the city was tremen- 
dous. It would have served as an ironic 
illustration to the German claims of 
“panic in England.” All the inhabi- 
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tants flocked into the sedate Georgian 
square behind our hotel, where the 
R.A.F. ambulances were parked day 
and night. Toddlers were held up in 
their parents’ arms, and grandparents 
wheeled out in their bath-chairs with 
uplifted ear-trumpets, to witness the 
city’s revenge. Two days ago we had 
taken terrible punishment, with no 
fighters to defend us. Now they had 
arrived, and superbly did they pay our 
debt. 

Within half an hour they had shot 
down eleven German ’planes, and dis- 
persed and driven off the survivors. 
We listened, moved beyond words, to 
the thrilling rattle of machine-guns and 
the deeper note of cannon-fire. High 
overhead, glittering and flashing when 
they swooped into the sunlight, were 
the combatants; and down in the 
damaged city, straining our very spirits 
to follow them, were the audience. 
Soon the shrapnel began to fall, and we 
all withdrew reluctantly under cover. 
The milkman had dashed into the 
courtyard, and I helped him to unhar- 
ness and soothe his nervous horse ; 
cocking one dutiful ear meanwhile 
towards the office telephone. We 
watched the battle sweep out of sight. 
Soon the sirens caught up the inchoate 
echoes of each other’s voices from hill 
to hill; and, releasing its held breath 
in @ sigh of satisfaction, the city 
returned proudly to routine. We had 
been avenged. 

My first long trip in an ambulance 
was to a south coast resort, to fetch a 
merchant seaman. He had been badly 
wounded when his ship had been 
bombed in the harbour. With a 
fractured pelvis and shoulder-blade, he 
would need careful driving, so we took 
double drivers. It was essential that 
the driver who had the responsibility 
of taking him back to the Orthopadic 
Hospital should be fresh for the work 
when she started homeward; for 
driving very bad cases needs strength, 
skill, and judgment. It was another 
lovely day, and we started blithely. 
With an empty ambulance we could 
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afford to enjoy the scenery and to 
beguile the road with careless jollity. 
However, no jollity could be quite free 
of care on @ cross-country trip, with all 
the roads anonymous. Luckily, our 
way lay across two hunting countries 
familiar to me; and, when I was not 
jumping fences in spirit, nor remember- 
ing good hunts from various coppices, I 
was able to guide my companion 
successfully. It was strange to see 
those great grassy vales patched with 
ploughland; and to be steering an 
ambulance instead of an eager horse 
across them. 

The little watering-place had been 
evacuated and converted into a 
Casualty Clearing Station for the 
Battle of Britain. At that time, it 
shared with Dover the invidious dis- 
tinction of being called ‘‘ Hell’s Corner.” 
The sea-front looked strange, lined with 
barbed wire instead of bathing-boxes. 
One wondered how the Georgian ghosts 
of the royalties who had made it 
fashionable could find their way to 
the beach. The streets were empty 
except for men and women in uniform. 
There were no warships in the bay. I 
remembered it during summer cruises 
of the Fleet, when the general air of 
gaiety had seemed timeless, impervious 
to the threat of war. 

We halted at the Naval Hospital, 
Our patient was a mere boy, with a 
memorable squint. He looked at us, 
standing on either side of his stretcher, 
simultaneously with such appeal that 
we took the direction out of the indig- 
nant doctor’s hands. We knew, better 
than any unthinking orderlies, the 
agonising jar given to a stretcher when 
its feet are rammed home roughly on 
the stretcher-brackets; so we super- 
intended the loading ourselves. Then, 
to clear the tension, I inquired after a 
friend who was serving there as a 
V.A.D. (it was her second war in that 
role). _The doctor muttered something 
uncomplimentary about volunteers, 
and stumped indoors. We began the 
long return trip slowly. At mid-day 
we halted on a southern hillside, 
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opened the rear doors so that the sup 
could flood over our passenger, and 
fed him with sandwiches. After spend. 
ing weeks in hospital, he lay revelling 
in the bland air and the view of that 
noble and serene landscape. Steadily 
and smoothly the great ambulanee 
restarted. We drove onward through 
russet beechwoods, lichened hamlets 
of golden stone, and some of the finest 
dairy country in England. When we 
arrived at the Orthopaedic Hospital, 
our friend the sergeant-major collected 
an efficient stretcher-party ; and we 
all carried the patient into the ward 
without any jolting of his shattered 
young bones. It had been a tiring but 
satisfactory day. 

Next morning I had to collect a 
tubercular woman from a _ distant 
village, and bring her to the Royal 
Infirmary for her weekly treatment. 
To make the situation more interesting, 
the country was shrouded in a dripping 
fog. Luckily I had a companion (she 
had come to learn the way for future 
trips). In those heavy ambulances, 
with their left-hand drive, a spare 
driver was very useful in helping to 
turn in narrow places, map-reading, 
and carrying the stretchers ; although, 
being of cast-iron, they were supposed 
to be too heavy for women. We hada 
stimulating hunt after our destination, 
Finally, we marked it to ground in a 
completely depopulated countryside, 
By this time a steady rain was falling, 
We peered through it for the nucleus 
of a stretcher-party. There was no 
soul within miles except the patient 
(quite helpless and very heavy), the 
patient’s sister (afflicted with palpita- 
tions), and her old mother (immobilised 
with rheumatism). 

Suddenly, when all hope of trans 
porting our case to the vehicle seemed 
vain, I saw a pony-cart approaching. 
It belonged to a rag-and-bone man. I 
stopped him ; and, stifling any scruples 
about hygiene on seeing his rather 
gamy coat, pressed him into services 
He was delighted to help. We 
found that the cottage stairs weré 
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too narrow to admit a _ stretcher. 
Therefore we carried the patient 
in a blanket. They were precipitous, 
and half-blocked by a what-not covered 
with potted ferns. After a tense and 
silent struggle to pass this obstacle, we 
reached the ambulance, thanked our 
kind but unsavoury helper, and drove 
away. 

That afternoon I had a forty-mile 
journey to the south-east to deliver a 
soldier at a convalescent home. He 
was a despatch-rider, recovering from 
a fractured skull. Before the issue of 
crash-helmets, we handled many of 
his corps who had head-injuries. He, 
being in motor transport himself, was 
delighted with my 8.U.’s performance ; 
and most helpful with the map-reading. 
It saved much time on a long run if 
the driver did not have to stop at 
intervals in order to consult a map. 
He said that he had been in the 
ward when the casualties of the bad 
raid were brought in; and he was 
haunted by the dreadful sights he had 
seen. He could not get out of his mind 
one young woman. While the doctors 
were attending to her lacerated arm, 
her foot had fallen off. He repeated 
it over and over again; her foot had 
just fallen off. Because she was a 
woman, and young, and a neighbour, 
he was filled with rage. As he was still 
suffering from shock himself, I knew 
that such thoughts were harmful, and 
tried to divert him. He became more 
cheerful when we arrived at the 
military convalescent home; a rosy 
Queen Anne mansion, which was 
thronged with stalwart Australians 
and New Zealanders recovering from 
the Battle of France. For the first 
time in my life, I received a luscious 
wink from the corporal on duty at the 
gate. 

My next job was another head-case, 
&’ woman suffering from a tumour on 
the brain. She had to be taken to the 
Neurological Institute for treatment. 
Anervous little nurse accompanied her. 
The poor woman was stout and good- 
humoured, pathetically anxious to 
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establish her normality ; but she had 
@ strained unstable look in her eye. I 
was glad when she had been restored 
safely to the Infirmary; and I could 
return to the garage. 

There I found the usual soothing 
atmosphere of toil and cheerful con- 
versation. The other drivers were 
making plans for the occupation of 
their weekly half-day off duty. One 
(who mercifully liked maintenance) was 
prone under an ambulance, greasing its 
back-axle ; and her voice from the oily 
depths announced that she was going 
to jom a folk-dancing class at the 
Women’s Institute. She needed exer- 
cise. Another, aloft on a ladder hosing 
her vehicle’s roof, thought that we 
ought to go to a matinée at the theatre. 
A little excitement would be good for 
us. Evidently the distant rumble of 
gun-fire, punctuated by an occasional 
bomb, did not compare for amusement 
with a body bricked up in the kitchen 
oven, up-stage. ‘The youngest driver 
announced with a blush (just visible 
under the deposit of dust) that she 
must go shopping. A nice Air Force 
officer who had been escort to the 
wounded German prisoner she had 
driven, had asked her out to tea; and 
she must buy some khaki silk stockings 
for the party. Somebody else suggested 
joining the excellent public library. A 
fortnight later, the Institute, theatre, 
shopping-centre, and library had all 
been demolished or damaged.. 

Next morning it was my turn to 
fetch the volunteer male nurses from 
the Mental Colony. I rose sadly at 
5.30 a.m. and stole out of the back 
door, passing the really remarkable 
smell of stale beer from the bar. I was 
to drive one of the new F.A.P. trucks ; 
a handy vehicle that ate very little 
petrol, and could carry two stretchers 
or seven men when the seats were 
folded away. She was parked ready in 
the courtyard. Unfortunately some of 
those beefy commercial travellers who 
were so infinitely witty to our languid 
and glamorous barmaid, had arrived 
late, and blocked the gateway. In 
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black darkness and a swirling mist, I 
backed and turned an inch at a time; 
making enough noise to wake every 
driver sleeping in the wing nearby. I 
could imagine them writhing in mingled 
fury and sympathy. Finally, one 
appeared. Lamp in hand, and with a 
white shaw] drooping from hershoulders, 
she looked exactly like the wraith of 
Florence Nightingale, only with a 
sounder knowledge of mechanics. 
Although half asleep, she guided me 
out skilfully ; her calm unbroken by 
the time, the place, and the tempera- 
ture. It was she who, during the 
terrible fire ‘ blitz,’ had her ambulance 
lifted bodily by blast; and her sole 
comment was that it was a pity she had 
bothered to turn it. 

The road out of the city, which I 
had learnt so carefully, was blocked 
by time-bombs; for we had had 
another lively night. I was thankful 
to meet a grey-faced special constable 
returning from duty ; and gave him a 
lift homeward. He directed me part 
of the way. Then, driving by instinct, 
I groped towards the traffic roundabout. 
From there, all my fellow-drivers had 
assured me kindly, I could not fail to 
find my way. However, I could and 
did. They had not reckoned on fog, 
thickened by the steam from a railway 
engine that. was puffing in an unseen 
siding. It was impossible to see any- 
thing. I crept round and round, 
wishing that I came of a psychic family 
and had second-sight, until some 
objects swam through the obscurity. 
They proved to be factory-workers, 
returning from a night-shift. They 
gave me cheerful and blasphemous 
directions. Once in the country, the 
sky lightened. The hedgerow elms 
stood knee-deep in white mist, but the 
rising sun gilded their crésts. As the 
tender dawnlight revealed the land- 
scape, it looked as lovely and evanescent 
as something remembered from a dream. 

I arrived punctually, just as the 
volunteers appeared, delighted with the 
early breakfast they had been ‘given. 
They had had a trying night; for the 
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Colony was full of soldiers who had 
been shell-shocked in Norway. When. 
ever the sirens sounded they became 
violent from terror and had to be held 
down. The thought of those men, 
young like ourselves, imprisoned with 
their dark terror, took some of the 
light out of the morning. [I filled 
the truck with homeward-bound A.R.P, 
men, and hurried into the poorest 
quarter of the city. The volunteer, 
after their long spell of nursing, wer 
just in time to begin their day’s work. 

After breakfast, two of us took 
ambulances to the Infirmary. We 
were to carry five very bad cases to 
the Orthopedic Hospital. They wer 
victims of the first raid. Before enter. 
ing the lobby, I raked the street for 
stretcher-bearers, knowing that we 
should need a strong and skilful party 
for such a task. By the kerb, a 
St John’s ambulance was unloading 
its patients. I gave the crew a hand 
with their stretchers (together with a 
passing bank clerk who confided that 
he had been dropped off a stretcher in 
the last war), and, in return, asked them 
to help us. They came willingly. Then 
I met a postman, swinging his empty 
mail-bag. 

“You look lovely and strong,” I 
said, for he was a huge young man. 
“IT am, lady,” he said, surprised. 

“Then could you please help us to 
load our ambulances ? We shan’t keep 
you very long.” 

Never yet have I heard that request 
refused. Half-way up the steps I 
passed a very clean dustman. He 
proved to have been a stretcher-bearer 
in the last war. With my following, 
and the baker’s boy whom my com- 
panion had collected, we entered the 
Royal Infirmary. The Almoner mé 
us, wringing her hands. 

‘“‘There’s not a stretcher-bearer i 
the building,” she cried. “I don't 
know what to do. We are so short 
handed and busy today.” 

With pride, we showed her our possé 
Then our badinage was hushed as the 
patients came down in the lift. The 
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frst man was-one of the hundred 
soldiers who had been bombed on the 
march. He was a lad of nineteen, who 
had lost both legs above the knee. He 
looked so little and young, truncated 
to the size of a child, that our hearts 
contracted as we lifted him. Slowly 
and gently, we slid his stretcher into 
theambulance. Then somebody handed 
in his bundle of uniform and the Army 
boots which he would need. no more. 
As I bent over him he lifted his blood- 
leas face. 

“ When shall I be well ?”’ he asked. 

Nobody could answer. 

His wife climbed in beside him. She 
looked too stunned to be of any use. 
Her red face was dazed and sullen with 
tears. It needed all our combined 
strength to carry out the next case; a 
fifteen-stone railwayman who had lost 
one leg and had his shoulder mangled 
inthe raid. He was in great pain. Our 
splendid stretcher-party eased him inch 
by inch into the ambulance. Then 
everybody wished both men good luck 
before I closed the doors and drove 
away. The powerful vehicle slid uphill 
with its sad burden. I drove without 
perceptible increase or decrease of 
speed, hugging the pavement and 
avoiding every inequality in the road 
surface. Presently the soldier’s wife 
tapped on the window. 

“They want to smoke,” she said 
tonelessly. 

Being no smoker, I had neither 
cigarettes nor. matches. I extracted 
my purse from a pocket, and drove 
until I saw a tobacconist’s shop and 
& wayfarer in conjunction. Then I 
stopped, so gradually that the pas- 
sengers felt no movement. -I hailed a 
man, who hurried into the shop and 
came out again with a package. He 
would take no payment and no 
thanks. We drove on. A mile farther, 
the girl signalled again. 

“The other man says he’s in pain,” 
she said. 

I went round to the back of the 
ambulance. The railwayman com- 
plained that the stretcher was too 


hard, His helpless weight bore down 
upon the quintuple thicknesses of 
blanket as though it had been paper. 
I was glad of my hospital training as I 
lifted him and stuffed an extra blanket 
beneath his stump. He was very 
grateful and apologetic. A little later 
he called me again. I shifted him to an 
easier position; and wondered if the 
other case could endure a prolonged 
journey. He looked ready to loose 
hold of life at any minute. By the 
time we arrived at the Orthopedic 
Hospital the second ambulance had 
discharged its load. Its driver, the 
Quaker orderlies, and some walking 
wounded all helped me to carry the 
stretchers right into the ward. 

Our work continued steadily ; 
driving cases of every type and con- 
dition, alternated with spells of duty 
at the garage and office. Once, while 
proceeding to the south coast resort to 
fetch a gravely wounded soldier, I 
met a street accident. I was just 
preparing to collect the victims when 
our friends the St John’s Ambulance 
arrived. That day we took double 
drivers and an Army nursing sister. 
During the drive down, she told us 
about her hair-breadth escape from 
France. Apart from a daring short-cut 
which succeeded in landing us where 
the map had promised, after much 
anxious cross-country driving, the run 
was without incident. We lunched 
before collecting our case; for we 
knew we should need our full skill and 
strength for the return journey. 

Our passenger proved to be a Royal 
Engineer. A house had collapsed upon 
him while he was doing demolition 
work, fracturing his spine and pelvis, 
He lived by @ miracle. His only 
hope of even partial recovery was 
to obtain special treatment at the 
Orthopedic Hospital. It was a grave 
risk to move him, and he was in 
agony. The matron, house-surgeon, 
and several nurses helped us to transfer 
his stretcher to the ambulance. Then 
we waited while he rested from that 
ordeal, infinitely gentle though we had 
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been. The Army sister gave him an 
injection of morphia, and his family 
bade him farewell. Meanwhile, I 
studied carefully the drive-surface and 
camber; and prayed that I might be 
able to get him to his destination alive. 

That drive of about sixty miles took 
a long time. I avoided every visible 
pothole, braked and accelerated without 
perceptible change of motion, took 
tramlines askew, pressed out the clutch 
over bridges, and did everything pos- 
sible to save him pain. My companion 
held the map. Half-way home the 
Army sister poked her head through 
the hatch to inform us that the patient 
was asleep. We were all thankful. 
Mile after mile the great ambulance 
hummed smoothly. Although so heavy 
to drive, she was the ideal conveyance 
for bad cases, being beautifully sprung. 
As our outward short-cut had been 
successful, I tried another one to the 
Orthopedic Hospital. By great good 
luck (for when weary and benighted 
we always felt that even the Ordnance 
Survey might cheat us) we arrived 
without halt or hitch. 

Then came the terrible business of 
transferring the patient from the 
ambulance to the ward ; and from the 
stretcher to his bed. He was a magni- 
ficent young man, strong and handsome ; 
brave beyond words. By the time we 
had lowered him, he was drenched in 
sweat, and we were almost as exhausted. 
I said good-bye to him, and regretted 
that he had had such a bad time. 

He smiled through stiff lips. “‘ Och, 
don’t you worry,” he said. ‘“ You done 
fine.” 

On the way out we passed the 
merchant seaman whom I _ had 
driven. It was cheering to see him 
looking better already, and within 
measurable distance of being allowed 
out of bed. We-drove back to the 
depot, cramped with, weariness after 
the long strain and responsibility. As 
we neared home we saw our fighter 
squadron returning from a successful 
foray, and counted them with affection- 
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ate gratitude. All were present, thank 
God. 

Next day, two drivers were ordered 
to London to collect some new vehicles, 
We went by train; sped with warm 
bonhomie by the city’s porters, who 
knew our ambulances by sight. We 
arrived in the familiar atmosphere of a 
raid. That night the noise was terrific, 
We resolved not to betray our pro- 
vincial ignorance by assuming that it 
was anything out of the ordinary for 
the Metropolis ; but learned at break. 
fast that it was the worst raid up to 
date. We fetched our new F.AP, 
trucks from a damaged garage; and 
sighed for their tyres as they crunched 
over shattered glass in the streets, 
One vehicle carried a piece of shrapnel 
on her roof all the way home. We 
had to make several detours to avoid 
those dreadful heaps of rubble which 
had been houses, and which still 
entombed their inhabitants. 

We arrived at the depot in time to 
see our own fighter squadron sallying 
into the sky ; ready, like Sir Nigel in 
‘The White Company,’ to “do some 
small deed of arms.” I felt that the 
days of chivalry had returned. The 
scene changed, obedient to the siren’s 
warning. The wardens appeared. 
Policemen clapped on their tin hats. 
The streets emptied. The dray-horses 
began another extra meal out of nose- 
bags. Ambulance and _ fire-fighting 
units stood by, calm and resolute and 
kind. These were our fellow-citizens 
(citizens of no mean city) going into 
action once again. 

Next day I became a casualty. 
While awaiting examination at the 
Royal Infirmary, I overheard the St 
John’s Ambulance having difficulty 
with a stretcher-case in the next 
cubicle. Although half-dressed and 
half-crippled, I longed to dart in and 
help them. I thought, when leaving 
that proud. and battered city, of the 
poet of the last war who said— 


** We, who have seen men broken, 
We know man is divine.” 
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. THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 


BY QUIX. 


Tue phone rang. I leaned across 
my office desk and wearily took off the 
receiver. “‘Yes...?” 

“Port Officer speaking, sir. There’s 
an odd-looking craft offshore about 
two miles out. Anchored, by the look 
of her.” 

“What the devil’s she doing there ? 
Who is she ?”’ I asked; for ships, in 
1930, were not allowed to come within 
three miles of the Andaman Islands 
except under stress of weather or for 
other good reasons. The Andamans 
are the Penal Settlement of India and 
Burma, and ships might help convicts 
to escape. 

The Port Officer’s reply was un- 
satisfactory. “No idea, sir. She’s 
very small and of a kind I’ve never 
seen before. Trawler-built .. .” 

But technicalities did not interest 
me, so I told the Port Officer to go and 
see. He returned some hours later and 
rang me up again, but his news was so 
unusual that I went down to the Port 
Office at Phoenix Bay to look further 
into the matter. The ‘ odd-looking 
craft’ revealed herself at once, lying 
off the port jetty : white, very high in 
the bows, and sitting down hard on 
her tail, which had only about three 
feet of freeboard. She was some forty 
feet long with a run of about twenty- 
five feet of deck; aft of that was a 
bridge with windows, and aft again the 
rest of the ship was covered in by a 
sort of cabin-top which turned out to 
be the covering of the diesel engine- 
room. 

Round the Port Officer were clustered 
several short and stuggy little men. 
Japanese, I judged; but, as none of 
them admitted to speaking any known 
language, that point had to be left in 
doubt for the. moment, though what 
they had been up to was presently 
revealed by the discovery that the 


holds of the ship were filled with large 
sea-shells. ‘ And what the devil they 
want shells for beats me,’ remarked 
the Port Officer. I could not enlighten 
him. 

The first thing was to find someone 
who could talk their language. Among 
the 8000 convicts of the Andamans 
many languages ere spoken, and one. 
of the Port Office hands came forward 
at once to say that he could speak 
a little Japanese. Encouraged, he 
started to try, and he and the 
visitors made weird noises at each 
other. The upshot of it all was that 
the men said they were pearl-shell 
fishers, that they came from Sabang 
in Sumatra, and that they proposed 
to go back there when they had 
filled their ship with shell to market 
it and the shell-fish thereof. They 
said the shell alone was worth £40 
@ ton. 

Now, the first duty of one in charge 
of a district is to see that his district 
pays its way. The Andamans never 
did, but it seemed that the sea might 
be full of shells worth £40 a ton ; money 
for the asking and I had never known 
it. Subsequent frenzied search through 
the records of my predecessors showed 
them to have been in equal ignorance, 
and inquiry from long-service clerks 
and ancient inhabitants proved simi- 
larly unenlightening. But there it 
was: if the Japanese were speaking 
the truth, and if my interpreter had 
translated correctly, here was ‘ money 
for jam’ lying about all over the sea- 
bed. Marvellous thought! Luckily a 
friend of mine was the Head of the 
Marine Zoological Survey in Calcutta, 
and since one of our ships was going 
there in a day or two I had several 
of the shells packed up and sent to 
him, together with a letter demanding 
information. The shells were exceed- 
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ingly smelly, but that would be his 
funeral. 

In the meantime it was evident that 
the Japanese must not be allowed to 
poach any more; for poaching they 
were. Even though the present Settle- 
ment in the Andamans had existed 

‘since 1856 and no one had known of 
this submarine Eldorado till now, that 
was no reason why foreigners should be 
allowed to come in and scoop the pool 
(though, of course, it was very obliging 
of them to point out its existence to us). 
So the firm hand of the Law was brought 
into action, the Japanese captain and 
several of his crew being arraigned in 
my Court and told that they were very 
bad boys indeed. It was explained to 
them that they were not allowed to be 
where they had been, and that the 
maximum penalty was a fine of a 
thousand rupees with confiscation of 
cargo. The former was remitted in 
acceptance of their plea of ignorance, 
but the cargo of shells was confiscated 
and unloaded—on the opposite side of 
the harbour as it stank to Heaven. 
The captain was told to go back to 
Sabang (or wherever he pleased) and 
to come to the Andamans no more. 
This he promised, smilingly, to do, 
and I watched his funny little ship 
depart that afternoon. 

Peace reigned, but only for a time. 
Things were not nearly so easy as they 
seemed. I have learnt that they 
seldom are when dealing with the 
Japanese. In a few days there was 
the Port Officer dancing madly at the 
end of the phone to tell me that there 
were now three Japanese ships fishing 
off one of the islands, and should he 
go out and arrest them. The answer 
was, “Certainly, and the sooner the 
better.” He went, and returned with 
one, the other two having incon- 
tinently fled. He also told me that 
the Japanese ships had a higher 
turn of speed than our fastest port 
launch. 

That was awkward; if more were 
coming, what if all of them had the 
legs of ours and merely ran away when 
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we went after them? Perhaps we did 
not take Japs seriously enough. My 
head clerk attempted to soothe my 
ruffled feelings by suggesting that 
there would be no more of them, and 
that I could make it uncommonly 
hot for the one we had by inflicting the 
maximum penalty. 

It was done—fine of Rs. 1000 (about 
£70) and confiscation of cargo. The 
ship was detained till the Japanese 
captain could produce the money, from 
Sabang or wherever it was. He was 
surprised, but made a very good attampt 
at not showing it. 

But things went from bad to worse, 
My head clerk’s efforts to comfort me 
proved unavailing; for almost every 
day Jap fishers were sighted round the 
coast, some to the south and more to 
the north. The Andamans are two 
hundred miles long, and it seemed 
that the whole Indian Ocean was 
positively crawling with these people, 
all hard at work poaching our new- 
found shell-beds. And the Japanese 
do work! Some were stalked and 
caught; many, doubtless laughing, 
ran away and escaped. My Fines 
Register swelled enormously, but it 
was a mournful fact that the Jap 
ships had the legs of ours every 
time. 

Then our ship returned from Cal- 
cutta, bearing not only an answer to 
my letter but also a representative of 
the Marine Zoological Survey, together 
with assistant and complete laboratory 
equipment. The Head’s letter was 
excited, very excited. From it and 
from his assistant I learnt that the 
discovery of the shell (trochus and 
turbo) might be very important indeed 

if there were sufficient of it. They 
were the shells from which Europe and 
America make their shirt buttons; i 
constant demand for—well, we all know 
what the laundries do. Moreover, the 
Japanese (these very same fellows?) 
had cleaned out, poached out, most of 
the Pacific Islands and a great portion 
of the Australian banks. My friend, 
the Head, was inclined to think that 
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the Andamans was about the only place 
left untapped. 

His representative was as keen as 
mustard; could I get permission for 
him to do a trip in a Japanese boat ? 
“Very uncomfortable,” I protested, 
but he would have none of it. There 
were wonderful chances of survey of 
marine fauna and flora as well as of 


the shell-beds themselves, chances that 


the expensive English-imported trawlers 


.of Bombay and Calcutta had signally 


failed to make good. I like the Indian 
scientist : like his western brother, he 
is so enthusiastic. : 

But that: set me a problem. For 
weeks I had been making myself as 
poisonous as possible to every Japanese 
captain I could catch, confiscating 
his cargo and fining him Rs. 1000 as 
a matter of course. Could I well ask 
any of them to take out, for perhaps a 
week or more, an officer attached to 
my staff ? The idea just did not seem 
to add up, particularly as I invariably 
told the offenders to go away and stay 
away, and they invariably promised 
to do so (though I was perfectly sure 
they would not). To ask any one of 
them to take out one of my officers 
would amount to an invitation to go 
on poaching. 

Then I reflected that the captains 
had certainly shown no ill-will. The 
reverse. Their behaviour in Court 
had always been exemplary and was 
even becoming disarming ; for, speak- 
ing no English, Hindustani or Burmese, 
nor waiting for the efforts of my half- 
boiled interpreter, they usually opened 
the proceedings themselves by laying 
in my hands a Treasury note of Rs. 
1000, and then, smiling as ever, re- 
treating back to their places again. 

And then I thought of Kataoka. 

Kataoka was of a class quite dif- 
ferent from the other captains: They 
were of the workman class, almost 
weducated; but Kataoka, also a 
captain, was obviously of a very much 
higher class, spoke English, and claimed 
to have a Fishery Degree from the 
University of Tokyo. From the way 
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he spoke about fishing in various 
parts of the world, I should think he 
very likely had one. 

My Indian scientist was so keen 
about his trip that I sent word to 
Kataoka and asked him to come and 
see me at my house. He came. He 
also succeeded in solving my problem, 
eventually ; pointed out objectively 
that my ships could not catch the Jap 
ships if the latter chose to run away ; 
suggested that therefore the obvious 
thing to do was to set a thief to catch 
a thief—to give an exclusive licence 
to himself and his cousin with their six 
boats, on payment of fee and royalty, 
on condition that they kept all other 
poachers away. There were far more 
than six boats poaching, as things 
were, so eventually this came to be 
agreed to in default of anything better 
and for a strictly limited time. In the 
meantime I was trying desperately to 
interest someone on the Olympian 
Heights of Simla and to induce him to 
give me a fast Government corvette, 
fast enough to catch the Japanese and 
to keep them away altogether; but 
such unorthodox suggestions, even if 
they are ultimately acceded to, always 
take time. 

So, as regards the presence of the 
Japanese, the matter hung fire. I 
think Kataoka and his six crews 
really did somehow induce the others 
to go and keep away ; for no boat was 
ever after reported as lacking my signed 
pass. Is there honour among thieves ? 
I often wondered exactly how he 
managed to get them to depart, and 
I had my suspicions; but, lacking 
the necessary guardship, I was help- 
less, and the arrangement with Kataoka 
was the best I could make. With the 
whole crowd of boats working, the shell- 
beds were being gutted, and those shells 
take nine years to mature. 

In the meantime my Indian scientist 
made trip after trip in one or other 
of Kataoka’s boats, returning with 
rich harvests of outrageous-looking 
fishes, sea-flowers and grasses, and 
corals of all sorts that the afore- 
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mentioned trawlers had entirely failed 
to produce.’ Many previously unknown 
specimens were discovered. My 
scientist was utterly delighted, and 
his reports and specimens were so 
interesting that I made several short 
trips myself. to see the business at 
first-hand. 

Both the procuring of specimens and 
the. collection of shells were extra- 
ordinarily interesting. The Japanese 
divers wore nothing but a light pair 
of shorts and water-glasses—cups of 
hollowed wood to cover the eyes with 
glass rather clumsily set in front, the 
whole held tight on to the head by a 
rubber band. For the specimens, the 
divers would jump overboard armed with 
@ light bamboo spear about eight feet 
long and with a rough, iron point to it; 
then they would disappear down below, 
reappearing shortly with an absurdly 
small fish—frequently only about two 
inches by one—accurately transfixed 
by the point of the spear, though how 
on earth they managed to move an 
eight-foot spear from side to side 
under water quickly enough to spear 
@ fish has: always completely beaten 
me. They did, anyhow, and caught 
dozens, holding them up on the points 
of their spears for us to pull off on to 
the deck. The technique of shell- 
fishing was slightly different. 

For this, the captain decided where 
shell was likely tobe found. The divers, 


who represented about ninety-five per - 


cent of the crew, promptly flopped 
overboard like, as Kai Lung remarks, “‘a 
company of ducks” (I have seldom seen 
men go in head-first in the East), armed 
with their water-glasses and a short, 
iron spear not more than eighteen 
inches long. This latter was their sole 
protection against sharks and other 
marauders. Then they disappeared 
down below to the sea-bed. But each 
diver, on taking to the water, had in 
his hand an empty two-gallon petrol 
tin, on to. which was tied an ordinary 
net string bag and a long coil of light 
string; the string was tied to the tin 
at one end and to the back of the 
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diver’s waist at the other, so the 
diver never really lost contact with his 
tin, however deep he went. 

The diver, sometimes after a sur. 
prisingly long time, would reappear, 
usually bearing one of the coveted 
shells. This was popped into the 
string bag, and down he would go 
again. A man in 4 sampan was always 
on duty, wandering round from tin 
to tin, collecting the shell and passing 
on to the next tin. 
The divers had the greatest contempt 
for sharks (though Kataoka said, “If 
he got babies—he angry ”’), except for 
the tiger-shark, which they admitted 


was dangerous, as also was the 
barracouta. 
One day I asked Kataoka, “ How 


deep can these fellows go?” 

He paused a moment and then said, 
“Ten fathoms .. .?” 

“Qh, can’t be ten fathoms! You 
must mean...” But Kataoka took 
me straightway to a spot I could check 
on the chart as exactly ten fathoms. 
In went the divers, almost immediately 
to reappear with a stone or a shell of 
some kind in each man’s hand. I 
remembered that I used to dive, in 
the swimming pool, down to ten feet 
—and to come up very quickly because 
of the pressure on my ear-drums. 
Kataoka admitted that the divers did 
not live very long. 

The work went on from dawn till 
dark with one hour off in the middle 
of the day for food, and the diver 
cleaned the shell-fish out of the shells 
while they were feeding. No one go 
any wages, but each man got a share 
of the profits which had been agreed 
to before starting the trip. They al 
worked flat out, their whole idea being 
to fill up the ship, get back and market 
the shells, and then return to th 
fishing-grounds. 

So things went on. There was a lot 
of correspondence, but the guardship 
did not arrive. ~ And I often wondered 
what the Japs were up to... War 
they really only fishing, a lucrativ 
business enough, or were they alw 
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surveying ? One knew the old catch- 
phrase : “Tt is common knowledge 
that every Jap is a spy”; but many 
weary hours in Court had taught me 
that ‘common knowledge’ usually 
boils down to ‘common repute.’ On 
the other hand, I knew the Japanese 
were @ conscript nation, both navy 
and army. When a man had served 
his time, was he not still in the service 
of the State? And surely every nation, 
ourselves included, does all it can to 
pick up information, Secret Service, 
just in case. ... That Kataoka now : 
obviously a gentleman, obviously clever, 
obviously several cuts above the others. 
Was he really a fisherman by profession, 
or was he a naval Intelligence Officer 
doing a job ? Do “ coming events cast 
their shadows. before ?”’ I wonder ! 

It was impossible to make sure. I 
thought of searching their boats sud- 
denly for records. But that was no 
good. If they were really surveying 
they would naturally conceal their 
records somewhere outside the port 
and on one of our two hundred islands. 

The only clean-cut answer would 
lie in keeping them away altogether : 
a fast, armed guardship, and that did 
not seem to be forthcoming. 

In the Andamans we had two ships 
of our own, chartered and, as near as 
did not matter, belonging to the 
Administration for a term of years. 
Roughly speaking, they were for the 
purpose of taking away our timber 
and of bringing down incoming con- 
viets. It was always a great day 
when a ship arrived; for she brought 
in letters and parcels as well as visitors 
from the outside world. When not too 
busy I used to go on board and have 
achat with the skipper. 

I was doing this one day, sharing a 
lamch with the Port Officer by way 
of economy, when a thought struck 
me. ‘‘ Who’s this Air Force fellow ? ” 
Lasked. 

“Don’t know, sir. I saw his name 
on the passenger list, but I’ve no idea 
what he’s up to.” 

“Is he staying with anyone ?” 
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“IT don’t think so. Nobody is meet- 
ing him, and Rangoon Brigade took 
his passage, so I think he must be on 
duty of some kind.” 

“* Hum—then I suppose he’ll have to 
stay with me.” Things often happened 
that way, since there was no hotel 
in the Andamans ; so “ but let’s have a 
look at him first,” I added cautiously. 
Our Air Force man revealed himself 
@s soon as we got on board, and 
revealed himself as a very likable 
fellow. After a few minutes of con- 
versation I had no hesitation about 
asking him to stay ; but, to my query, 
‘““ What are you up to ?” he made the 
guarded reply, “ I think I’d rather talk 
about that officially, sir, if I may come 
and call on you some time.” . 

As I wanted to get to know my 
guest, I had asked no others to dinner 
that night, and, when the servants 
had left us, I said to him: ‘“ Well, 
tell me now, what’s this hush-hush 
business of yours ?” 

He laughed. “It’s hardly that, sir, 
but I thought you ought to have first 
crack at it. You see, I belong to 
Flying-boats. I came here from Singa- 
pore, via oon, of course. Well, 
you remember the old Emden .. .?” 

I did—and how she had played merry 
hell in the Indian Ocean for a month 
or so at the beginning of the Great 
War. I said so. 

“That might happen again, and the 
way to find her would be with flying- 
boats, our crowd. Well, if we were 
shadowing a ship in the Bay, it would 
be. the devil of a job to go all the 
way back to Singapore, or Trinko in 
Ceylon, just to get a fill of petrol. 
It might mean losing contact, so 
they’ve sent me along to find out if 
we could get a place for a dump of 
petrol, either roundabout here or in 
the Nicobars.” 

“That sounds the sort of idea one 
ought to tail on to,” I said enthusiastic- 
ally. “Goon...” 

“ Well, that’s about all, really, sir. 
We know about this place more or 
less, but the Nicobars might be equaliy 
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suitable, though we don’t know any- 
thing about them. You can’t get me 
down there anyhow, I suppose ? ” 

** I think we shall have to,” I replied, 
as I have always been somewhat of a 
maniac about helping the fellow next 
door in the common cause, and I did 
not see why the Civil should not help 
the Military in a case like this. ‘“ And, 
as a matter of fact,” I added, “ that 
ship you came in is going to Calcutta 
in about a week, passing the Nicobars. 
She might put in there for a few days.” 

“* That would be grand, sir.” 

“* How long would you want there ?” 

“Oh, about a couple of days or so. 
If it looked suitable our boats would 
come over and pick out the details 
later.” 

“Can do,” I replied, all enthusiasm. 
“T shall have to tell G. of I.—we’re 
direct under Simla, you know—as it 
costs money to keep a ship idle, but I 
don’t suppose they'll make any objec- 
tion to an idea like this. But tell me, 
would your comic boats come here, 
too ? ” 

“ Sure to,” replied Bill (he has passed 
through life as ‘ Bill,’ that one). “ We’d 
have to see the whole lot, Andamans 
and Nicobars.” 

“ Better and better,” I cried, “ and 
then you could take me up sometimes 
and let me get to know something of 
my own district. I’ve a big reclamation 
scheme on that I want to see from the 
air.”’ 

Next day I sent off a long telegram 
in code. A telegram was necessary ; for 
it took at least three weeks to get a 
letter back from the Olympian Heights 
of Simla, and telegrams were always 
more successful in rousing the immortals 
from their age-long sleep. 

And the answer came back, “ No,” 
most definitely and celestially ‘“ No.” 
This, the presumably omniscient Being 
explained, was an imperial matter, 
and it could not, therefore, be laid to 
the charges of the Parish Pump of 
India. He did not quite, like the Babu 
of legend, reply, “Sir .. ., this will 
be very costive,” but he indicated, with 


all reproach, that the expenditure of 
several rupees would be entailed. 

I knew the signs. To struggle against 
the gods is hopeless, and, being an 
Irish-Scot, the whole thing put me into 
a very bad temper. When I told Bil 
about it later, he remarked, “ Of course, 
the fellow’s just being bloody-minded,” 

That night I had a party. Bill wa 
@ very cheery fellow, and he at leas 
helped to make it a very cheery party, 
It is during times like those that one 
gets ideas. I got one. 

When the guests had departed my 
murderer-butler (the best servant | 
ever had) brought each of us a night- 
cap and then left us. “ Bill,” I said, 
“how did you get on with that skipper 
who brought you down ?” 

“In your ship...? Oh, comic 
bloke !” 

‘** Good bloke, Bill ? ” 

“Good bloke,” said Bill emphatie- 
ally. 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘we call him de 
Rougemont. He’s a French-Mauritian, 
you know.” 

**Good name,” said Bill. “ He tells 
the finest lie I ever heard; also he’sa 
damn good sportsman.” 

“And that is what I want.” And 
then I told Bill my idea. 

Two nights later de Rougemont 
came to dinner. The three of us dined 
alone. We talked a lot about the 
Emden, and de Rougemont, who was 
French of the French, was all for 
stopping any Boche ship doing that 
sort of thing again. As the evening 
progressed, his fervour increased. The 
success of the Hmden had been a slur 
on the fair name of both Britain and 
France; it must not be allowed 
to occur again. If necessary, he him 
self would go forth to battle in his 
own ship, clinging to the tail of th 
new Emden with the guile of the 
serpent and, céute que céute, a tort d 
@ travers, at all risks and all hazards 
hold on with the tenacity méme d'un 
véritable Boule-dogue Anglais (vous pe: 
mettez ?) till the necessary force arrived 
to destroy her utterly. 
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There was more of it, and long 


before the evening ended we were all 
three in complete agreement: some- 
thing must be done about it. As de 
Rougemont finally left us with an 
“... entendu. Au’voir,” Bill gurgled 
to himself. ‘“‘ The perfect conspirator,” 
he said. ‘“* He ought really to be wear- 
ing a long, black cloak and a steeple 
hat—if it wasn’t so hot!” 

A few days later de Rougemont’s 
ship was leaving for Calcutta; Bill 
was sailing in her. As I liked de R., 
I went along too. I, or one of my 


officers, always went in charge of . 


convicts whenever a ship sailed. 

My first assistant, whom I was 
leaving in temporary charge, came on 
board to see me off and to receive 
fnal orders. He was a Trinity College 
man, which usually means a man who 
can see a good idea when it passes him. 
“It’s a pity,” he said, “that old Bill 
can’t get to the Nicobars, especially 
as you'll be passing within a few 
miles. That would have been a good 
scheme .. .” 

I replied, “‘ Yes, ‘so near and yet 
so far’ sort of thing. A pity. Well, 
by-bye. Look after things.” 

The ship set off in the late afternoon, 
heading south for the Ten Degree 
Channel that lies between the Anda- 
mans and the Nicobars. Ships always 
go south from the Andamans when 
they are bound for Calcutta. Later on 
Bill and I dined with Captain de 
Rougemont, and then sat up on the 
bridge in the moonlight. It was a 
lovely night. 

Some hours later I shot out of bed : 
the noise was terrific. De Rougemont 
himself, dancing over the end of my 
bed, was only half-dressed. His Eng- 
lish was at no time very good, but at 
that moment, under the stress of some 
violent excitement, he was positively 
incoherent. We usually spoke French 
when alone, so, through the clamour, I 
shouted, “‘ Quw’est-ce qwil ya?” 

Then he told me the awful truth in a 
jargon of technical terms that I only 
half understood. Something had gone 
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wrong in the engine-room—his was an 
old ship—gome great conglomeration 
of machinery whose functions I could 
not recognise was rompu, cassé, déchiré. 
Evidently the miserable thing was com- 
pletely busted, and the engineer officer 
had stated firmly that the best he could 
give us was four knots, and nous allons 
en dérive up against the rocks; faire 
naufrage. ... Horrors! Enough! 

The night was warm, so I did not 
wait to put on even a dressing-gown. 
In company with the agitated captain 
I fled out on to the deck in search of 
the engineer, passing the open door of 
the engine-room (I hope one calls it a 
‘door’ in a ship, but I am no sailor 
and do not know these things). Down 
below, from the sound of it, pande- 
monium reigned, and the place was 
full of steam. I withdrew my nose 
hastily. 

Thence the engineer officer emerged 
—perhaps too hurriedly for good dis- 
cipline, I thought—and both he and 
the captain danced round to the 
accompaniment of Gallic explanations 
of what had happened. Some intestinal 
organ known as a pompe alimentaire 
was en grande déconfiture, while a 
tuyau d’alimentation seemed to be 
stubbornly refusing to digest any- 
thing at all. Mauritian French is 
difficult; mine was none too good, but 
the whole of the ship’s wretched insides 
seemed in urgent need of major surgical 
operation. This, the engineer an- 
nounced, could not possibly be done 
unless the ship was au mouillage, and 
as Bill (who had, of course, turned up) 
insisted that this meant ‘ getting wet’ 
and as I had not the foggiest idea of 
what it meant, there seemed nothing 
we could do about it. 

It was very difficult for me. I was 
in charge of the ship, but, in a crisis 
like this, I really did not know what 
orders to give in alleviation of the 
wretched thing’s internal troubles. 

So, firmly to the captain, I said, 
‘* We must go back—to the Andamans.” 

But this merely produced a how! of 
disapproval. Travelling at only four 
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knots, it seemed that the wind and 
the scend of the sea would carry us 
over to the coast of Burma before ever 
we c «ld reach Port Blair. 

Then, “Hn avant!” I suggested, 
and muttered under my breath, “ Les 
enfants perdus”’ (or nearly so). But 
that, again, produced another howl. 
To this day I do not understand how 
ships do it, but it seemed that in going 
forward we should only be going back- 
wards. But then—I do not know 
ships... 

So I gave up, abdicated weakly, and 
asked the captain what was the next 
thing to do. 

Then de Rougemont showed himself 
the great man he was: took three 
paces up the deck and three back 
again, hitching up his pyjamas in 
true nautical style, while the engineer 
saluted and Bill stood erect and grisly 
with his jaw stuck out. With his 
logical French mind de Rougemont 
explained: we could not go back, 
for that would mean our being swept 
away to Burma; we could not go 
forwards, for that would mean, in 
effect, going backwards; faute de 
mieux, we must therefore partager le 
différend, split the difference and slip 
round into Nancauri Harbour, already 
under our lee, and seek shelter there. 
Bill, always helpful, murmured, “ Try 
sideways, mum,” which was bad of 
him, because it made me giggle even 
if it was accurate translation. ‘“ Mais 
out, précisément.” Nancauri was the 
There was 


harbour in the Nicobars. 
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no other way out of the impasse, It 
was borne in on me that we had on 
board valuable convict lives to lose. 

We made Nancauri at dawn the next 
morning. The current is difficult at 
the entrance, but the engineer had 
agreed to risk his engines up to about 
ten knots—good man !—as we went in, 
He did, and we got in. 

We stayed there two days while 
noise emerged from the engine-room, 
I spent the time inspecting my 
Tehsildar’s office and working at pend- 
ing files. The captain went off o 
shore with a gun and frightened 
pigeons, while Bill—he is restless, that 
one—spent the whole time wandering 
round in a boat. I did not ask Bill 
what he had been up to. 

But, on the way up to Calcutta and 
afterwards, I was thinking a good 
deal; for, as we had entered the har- 
bour at Nancauri, a minor incident 
had occurred. As we cleared the 
narrows and the beautiful, almost 
landlocked harbour opened out, there, 
snugly anchored off the village, was 
one of the ubiquitous Japanese boats. 
On seeing us she up-anchored and 
made off. 

Bill, who had come up on deck, 
cried out, “‘ Let’s chase her!” But 
I replied, ‘No, Bill, can’t be done. 
That’s a secret entrance she’s going 
out by, and this captain hasn’t even 
a chart of it.” 

And Bill only grunted. ‘‘ Humph,” 
he said, “that’s no manner of sayin’ 
that the Japs haven’t.” 
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Ir is a fairly safe guess that 
antiquity’s earliest military com- 
mander first made sure of obtaining 
a thoroughly reliable batman,’ and 
thereafter proceeded to build up the 
rst of his army around him. It is 
at all events certain that Alexander 
the Great possessed @ prime specimen 
of the breed, of whom he was so 
justifiably proud as to make public 
boast of his inestimable qualities. 
Thus, if the dictum that no man can 
be a hero to his valet must regretfully 
be accepted—with honourable excep- 
tion in favour of that eccentric genius, 
Guy de Maupassant—conversely, the 
esteem in which the body-servant has 
been held by his master has not seldom 
been flavoured with a tincture of hero- 
worship. | 

It has been recorded that during 
the long and famished siege of Toledo, 
Fernando, Duke of Almavir, was 
accused of having eaten his batman 
‘without salt.’ Even allowing for the 
exceptional nature of the prevailing 
circumstances, it cannot be gainsaid 
that this constituted a manifestation 
of partiality of which few would care 
to be the victim. Fortunately the 
obligation to furnish forth the piéce de 
résistance for a master en jour maigre 
does not form one of the batman’s 
normal responsibilities ; although the 
number of times that officers, of every 
cme and period, have owed their 
lives or liberty to the humble henchmen 
who were their body-servants is virtu- 
ally illimitable. 

One outstanding instance is that of 
the great John Churchill, lst Duke of 
Marlborough. 
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FIDUS ACHATES. 
BY REGINALD HARGREAVES. 


‘* A man’s work is the mirror in which he shows his portrait.” —GorTuE, 


The incident occurred at the close 
of that 1702 campaign in the Low 
Countries which witnessed such a de- 
plorable display of obstructive timidity 
on the part of his Dutch allies. Through 
their hesitation and pusillanimity no 
less than four separate and highly 
favourable opportunities of achieving 
decisive victory had been wantonly 
thrown away; and the end of the 
year’s work could show no greater 
outcome than the reduction of the 
enemy stronghold of Liége. This feat 
accomplished, the troops, as was cus- 
tomary, went into winter quarters ; 
and Marlborough himself set out for 
The Hague, in the ungrateful company 
of those self-same Dutchmen to whom 
the stultification of the recent opera- 
tions owed so much. 

Advancing civilisation’s effect upon 
warfare having been to rob it of those 
not inconsiderable courtesies which at 
one time served to mitigate its sharper 
asperities, in these days it is a little 
difficult to appreciate the accommo- 
dating spirit which prevailed when the 
pursuit of active operations had been 
temporarily suspended. But the fact 
remains that the. provision of passes 
permitting unmolested passage through 
the respective zones of combat was a 
firmly established custom, of which 
the leaders on both sides availed them- 
selves without reservation. Mar!l- 
borough and his companions, therefore, 
set out from the neighbourhood of the 
recent action, intending to make the 
passage of the Meuse as the most 
convenient method of accomplishing 
their journey. The fact that the 
stream flowed through territory 





cooking utensils. 





1 From the French bd = pack-saddle. Originally the main charge of the officer’s servant 
was the care of the pack-pony upon whose back was transported his master’s equipment and 
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adjacent to the enemy lines was 
provided against by their possession 
of the necessary passports, affording 
them right of way, issued by the 
French command. In addition, as a 
matter of ordinary routine precaution, 
the party was accompanied by twenty 
men aboard the dragschoot itself, while 
a further escort of fifty troopers of the 
Scots Greys on the bank kept pace 
with the river craft’s ambulatory 
progress. 

At first all went well. But with 
nightfall the party of Horse, having 
to skirt a region of flooded meadows, 
lost their way and failed completely 
to re-establish contact with their 
charge. Yet worse was to follow. At 
the very moment when the straying 
troopers were blindly floundering ever 
farther from the waterway, the drag- 
schoot was surprised by a roving body 
of French partisans, intent upon 
possible booty even with the ortho- 
dox campaigning season officially at 
an end. 

Where the Dutchmen were con- 
cerned, the situation was not one to 
give occasion for concern. They had 
their passes, for which respect could 
be exacted even from the most irregular 
of guerillas. But by some appalling 
oversight, Marlborough was without 
any sort of laissez-passer whatsoever ; 
and the opportunity thus presented 
of making so valuable a prisoner was 
one that no partisan leader could be 
expected to forgo. 

Nothing, it has been said, was ever 
known to disturb the imperturbable 
serenity with which ‘Corporal John’ 
faced the trials and difficulties with 
which his path was so liberally bestrewn. 
So it was with an entirely composed 
and impassive countenance that he 
watched the Dutchmen as, one by one, 
they tendered the scrawled parchments 
that constituted, quite literally, their 
passports to continued freedom. In a 
moment would come his own turn for 
examination, and there could be small 
room for doubt what would be the 
outcome of his empty-handedness. His 





escort was far too small to put w 
more than the shadow of resistange; 
while no help could be looked for from 
the jealous Hollanders, who, in thei 
secret hearts, would consider them. 
selves well rid of a taskmaster whog 
genius for warfare only threw int 
sharper relief their own lamentabk 
ineptitude. 

But foreboding had failed to taky 
into its reckoning the alertness and 
resource of the soldier-servant wh 
had accompanied Marlborough on the 
voyage. Sidling up to where his master 
stood apart and solitary on the deck, 
the batman deftly slipped between his 
fingers a cracked and jaded slip of 
parchment, which a quick glance 
revealed as a passport made out in 
the name of General Charles Churchill, 
the British Commander’s younger 
brother. 

“With perfect serenity,” the his. 
torian Fortescue informs us, “ Mar 
borough presented it as genuine, and 
was allowed to go on his way; the 
French contenting themselves with 
the capture of the guard and the 
plunder of the vessel, and never 
dreaming of the prize that they had 
let slip.” 

No further hazards marked the way, 
and The Hague was reached in safety. 
And when the news, and the means, 
of the great Commander’s escape were 
made generally known, amidst the 
scenes of universal thankfulness and 
rejoicing, the quick-witted and rus 
batman who had wrought the miracle 
was neither overlooked nor unrequited. 


Of all the oddly assorted specimens 
of homo sapiens who walk the earth, 
the model batman is pre-eminently the 
man of parts. With a master-tailor’s 
knowledge of the care of uniform he 
must combine the technique of 4 
saddler in the rendering of leather- 
work a thing of abiding gloss and 
beauty ; to a suburban matron’s eye 
for the wrack and vagaries of launderers 
add a house’if’s dexterity with cotton 
reel and needle. He must pack a bag 
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at ten minutes’ notice, without the 
omission of so much as a spare back 
collar stud. He must ‘wangle’ an 
extra half bag of coal from the Q.M. 
sores without provoking in the pre- 
siding demi-god an advanced condition 
of hyperpiesia. In a mud-waste he 
must be able to produce and cook an 
appetising meal; in the vast emptiness 
of the Sahara contrive the exchange 
of a post-dated cheque for good minted 
coin. Above all, he must possess “‘ the 
canine virtues of courage, fidelity, and 
vigilance.” AJl this in addition to a 
proven soldier’s skill at arms in time 
of war; @ time when morning may 
well find him, in the réle of orderly, 
slogging valiantly at his master’s side, 
in the forefront of the fray, and evening 
witness his deft juggling with plates 
and glasses as a supernumerary waiter 
in the Mess. 

Indeed the proteanism of his endless 
duties knows no limitation; for did 
not the tasks of Napoleon’s faithful 
Constant, for example, range from the 
instant production of roast fowl at 
any hour of the day or night to the 
‘breaking-in’ of those virgin jack-boots, 
ever in endless demand by a master 
traipsing tirelessly from one end of 
Europe to another. 

No such painful infliction was ever 
imposed upon the worthy Boulcot, 
personal factotum to Napoleon’s great 
antagonist and eventual conqueror. 
Wellington, without in any way being 
dandified, was always neat and trim 
in his dress; but the soft leather top- 
boots, ‘‘ cut a little low in the calf, as 
it is thought, to show a well-turned 
leg,’ were not of that inflexibility 
which demanded their initial stretching 
by a foot just half a size too large for 
them, characteristic of those affected 
by the little Corsican. Boulcot’s 
particular béte noire, imagination would 
suggest, lay in his master’s persistent 
demand for yet hotter water for 
shaving; an operation which with 
the Duke “amounted almost to a 
ritual.” For, with an exceptionally 
strong growth of beard, his was the 
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hopeless task of trying to arrest that 
blueness of jowl which, when observed 
and rather over-emphasised by the 
brush of Goya, earned for the resultant 
portrait its illustrious sitter’s uncon- 
cealed dislike. 

Where the general run of Peninsular 
officers was concerned, however, a 
sound knowledge of first-aid and the 
care of the wounded would appear to 
have been a desideratum of the very 
first importance in determining their 
choice of batman. Short of a sheer 
inability to be moved in any other than 
the prone position, it was the responsi- 
bility of the ‘casualty’ to remove 
himself from the scene of action to the 
hospitals of the base—often a distance 
of a hundred miles or more—by some 
means of his own contriving. If he 
could sit a saddle or even survive 
being strapped in one, the starve-crow 
bat-pony with which he had provided 
himself was produced, his faithful 
henchman would proceed to hoist him 
on its back, and the painful journey 
would begin. 

If fortune favoured the voyagers, 
their passage would lead them near 
the Headquarters of that engagingly 
Pickwickian figure, ‘ Daddy ’ Hill, Com- 
mander of the famous 2nd Division. 
For there a night’s lodging and such 
rough surgical attentions as were 
available were theirs for the asking ; 
while as often as not they would be 
sent rejoicing on their way next day, 
sustained and comforted by “a basket 
of tea, sugar, bread and butter, and, 
best of all, an enormous venison pasty.” 
Hardly invalid diet, maybe, in modern 
eyes; but the hardy veterans of the 
Peninsular would appear to have 
thriven on it; and one may be 
sure that their trusty batmen came 
in for an ungrudged and generous 
share. 

A glimpse of the less arduous side 
of the Peninsular batman’s duties is 
afforded in an eye-witness’s account of 
an officer and his ‘ belongings,’ observed 
one day on the line of march. “The 
Captain. rode first on a very fine horse, 
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warding off the sun with a parasol. 
Then came his wife, very prettily 
dressed, with a small straw hat, riding 
on @ mule, and carrying not only a 
parasol but a black-and-tan dog on her 
knee, while she led by a cord a she-goat 
to supply her with milk. Beside madam 
walked her Irish nurse, carrying in a 
green silk wrapper a baby, the hope 
of the family. A Grenadier, the 
Captain’s servant, came behind and 
occasionally poked up ths long-eared 
steed of his mistress with a staff, 
his eye carefully on the last in 
the procession, a donkey laden with 
much miscellaneous baggage, which 
included a tea kettle and a cage of 
canaries |” 


But there have been, as_ there 
remain, many sterner aspects of the 
batman’s duty; for on innumerable 
occasions his doubling of the réle of 
body-servant with that of orderly in 
the field has led him into perils demand- 
ing that prompt display of nerve and 
sinew which only the courageous and 
resourceful soldier has at his command. 
It requires no more than a glance at 
the earliest list of awards of the 
Victoria Cross to realise that the 
comradeship and devotion between 
officer and man—and particularly 
between officer and batman—which 
has at all times characterised the 
British service, extends far beyond the 
confines of barrack-room and the 
day-to-day routine of peace-time train- 
ing. For it was for defending his 
stricken officer against a swarm of 
Russian Grenadiers that Private Tom 
Beach of the Border Regiment was 
awarded one oi the first of the coveted 
bronze crosses ‘For Valour,’ in the 
Crimea. Five years later, in the last 
throes of the Indian Mutiny, it was 
to Private Addison of the Oxford and 
Bucks Light Infantry, that the same 
proud decoration was awarded for an 
act of similar devotion; which, since 
that day, often without public recog- 
nition or reward, has been repeated a 
hundred times and more. 
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But it was courage of another order— 
the courage of decision and initiative 
which marked the sudden emergeng 
into the limelight of perhaps the mog 
striking and altogether extraordinary 
batman of whom military annals hold 
the record. It was in the early days 
of that French Revolutionary ‘ War oj 
Liberation’ which saw its climax aj 
Valmy ; and the famous if enigmatic 
Dumouriez—of whom. Napoleon ongg 
said that his only fault as a soldier 
was that he was too audacious !—was 
commanding the armée du Nord ip 
the defence of the frontiers. Valmy 
had been a serious blow to the allied 
Prussian and Austrian enemies of the 
Republic ; but the French Commander 
was as acutely aware that his adver. 
saries were still capable of stiff resistance 
as he was painfully conscious that a 
heavy proportion of the raw levies 
which composed his army was anything 
but dependable. In the action of 
Jemappes which brought the respective 
armies again into conflict, Dumouriez 
was kept on the move over a con- 
stantly fluctuating battlefield; and, 
being subject to the same inability to 
be in two places at once as inhibits 
lesser mortals, at one period during 
the engagement he was absent from an 
area where matters were going dis- 
tinctly in disfavour of the French. Of 
local Commanders possessing the 
initiative to ‘take hold’ and restore 
a definitely queasy situation, there 
were none; and the ranks of the 
inexperienced Volontaires and Fédérés 
were already beginning to waver when 
salvation suddenly burst upon the scene 
in the person of Dumouriez’s body- 
servant, Baptiste Renard. 

Whether his years of domestic service 
had included a close, if surreptitious, 
study of his master’s tactical methods, 
does not emerge. But it is clear that 


he was a man of such decision and 
sound military instinct that his start- 
ling assumption of the role of leader 
was not even questioned. 

Rallying a brigade of faltering 
infantry, the indomitable fellow suc- 
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geded in appreciably slowing down 
the enemy assault on its barrier of 
bayonets. Then, concentrating seven 
gquadrons of Horse he had found 
aimlessly adrift on the rim of the 
conflict, he led them in a charge which 
cumpled the hostile advance and 
quickly sent it stumbling in retreat. 
A very ticklish moment had been 
rescued from the jeopardy in which 
lack of central control had permitted 
it to fall; and nightfall found the 
Revolutionary Army in possession of 
the field. 

Dumouriez, with a candour which 
does him infinite credit, was the first 
to admit that the successful issue of 
the day was very largely attributable 
to the spirited intervention of the man 
whose martial activities, up to the 
morning of 6th November 1792, had 
been confined to the cleaning of his 
master’s military boots. In the same 
spirit of enthusiasm the Army Com- 
mander lost no time in officially 
presenting the blushing Baptiste to 
the National Assembly ; which august 
body “‘solemnly declared him to have 
raised himself to the quality of first 
defender of the Republic.” + 

Having disclosed that his darling 
wish was to continue to serve the 
nation sword in hand, the batman- 
hero was thereupon enthusiastically 
embraced by no less a person than the 
President himself. Even with this 
magnificent gesture, gubernatorial 
benevolence was not exhausted; for 
upon the gazetting of the erstwhile 
ordonnance to a military appointment, 
orders were given that he should be 
“armed, clothed, and mounted at the 
expense of the nation.” 

Details of the martial Baptiste’s 
subsequent exploits are, unhappily, 
not to be discovered; a deprivation 
which may be very largely attributed 
to the fact that the National Guard, 
to which he had been posted, while 
vocally militant to a man, where actual 
fighting was concerned exhibited a 
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dainty circumspection discouraging to 
the display of those talents which, 
earlier, he had so magnificently paraded. 


As old family retainers are prone to 
become almost aggressively possessive, © 
so the batman, long in the service of 
the same master, tends to assume airs 
that are more than a little proprietorial. 
No one who has read the modest little 
volume written by Lord Haig’s faithful 
henchman, Sergeant Secrett, can have 
failed to detect the undertone of 
faintly anxious proprietorship which 
echoes through its pages. No one 
could have identified himself more 
completely with the interests of the 
officer he served ; but it was a vassalage 
which in no way robbed the bondsman 
of the right to exercise a very con- 
siderable measure of authority over 
the lesser activities of the man to whom 
he devoted a lifetime of service. ~ 

** Look at these, sir,” he is reported 
to have insisted, upon bringing a pair 
of riding breeches inexorably to the 
notice of the then G.O.C., Aldershot. 
** We’ve only worn ’em for five months, 
and look at the mess you’ve got ’em 
in now! It won’t do, sir; it won’t do 
at all!” 

It was always a minatory eye that 
Secrett kept on his illustrious master ; 
and as the latter, with advancing rank, 
incurred ever graver and more wearing 
responsibilities, that batman’s anxiety 
to fulfil the heavy charge with which 
he felt himself to have been entrusted 
became more than ever manifest. 
“Tf the Field-Marshal was late in 
going to bed,” Haig’s earliest biographer 
informs us, “if he omitted physical 
exercise, if his rest was disturbed or his 
appetite failed, Secrett at once reported 
it to Colonel Ryan” (the G.O.C.’s 
personal medical attendant); and to 
the combined reproaches of medico 
and batman the man who held the 
destiny of the British Army in his 
hands “would reply mildly—though 
with the suspicion of a twinkle in 
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his eye: ‘All right, all right, I'll 
be good !’” 

Even more openly proprietorial was 
the fidus achates to whom Lord Plumer, 
the beloved and respected Commander 
of the 2nd Army, had cheerfully sur- 
rendered the lesser ordering of his 
days. Having consented to sit to 
Orpen for his portrait, the Army Com- 
mander was duly produced for the 
first sitting, and arranged himself in the 
pose suggested by the artist. 

“When I got the General the way 
I wanted him,” to quote Orpen’s own 
impishly delighted recital of the 
episode, “the batman leaned over my 
shoulder and said: ‘Is the Guv’ner 
right now?’ ‘ Perfectly,’ I replied. 
“No, he ain’t,’ said he, ‘not by a long 
chalk. And he went over to the 
General and started pulling out the 
creases in his tunic, and said: ‘’Ere, 
you just sit up proper—not all ’unched 
up the way you are. What would ’er 
Ladyship say if I let you be painted 
that way ?’” 

The great little ‘Plum’ proved as 
amenable to reproof as had the 
Commander-in-Chief in parallel cir- 
cumstances; and the henchman in 
due course expressing himself as satis- 
fied, departed. ‘“‘ When the door was 
shut,” adds Orpen, “‘ the General said : 
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‘Well, that’s over,’ and settled down 
once more in comfort.” 


The Emperor Leo VI., echoing the 
learned Vegetius, laid it down that a 
General “should be temperate, indus. 
trious, and a good man of business, 
cautious and prudent. He must despise 
money, and service must be his sols 
ambition. .He should be pleasant and 
affable, for bad-mannered Generals are 
hateful and intolerable ; and he should 
be a very model of temperance, especi- 
ally with regard to female captives.” 

With hardly any alteration, this 
would serve perfectly as the ‘ blue- 
print’ for an ideal batman. And the 
surprising thing is that, in so imperfect 
a@ world, so large a proportion of the 
breed attain so near to this pattern of 
perfection. 

But if ever a monument is erected 
in honour of this obscure, unadvertised 
but entirely meritorious race of men, 
it is from Shakespeare that we should 
draw the inscription to be engraven on 
its plinth— 


**, . - How well in thee appears 


The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for 
meed !”’ 


Service! That epitomises all. 
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“IC TRANSIT...” 


BY R. J. WACHER. 


“Can you come down for a few 
days, as the tides are right, the frost 
looks like holding, and the estuary’s 
full of fowl now the Navy have stopped 
all punt-gunning? The geese are in, 
and we should get some duck, although, 
as you know, it’s no good counting on 
a bag until they are inside one. You'll 
have to put up at the pub this time, 
however, as the old Fort has gone 
west. The Boche got it last September 
when the cellars were full of evacuated 
gun-cotton from the depot, so there’s 
precious little left of it now.” So ran 
a letter from an old friend. 

I had not shot there for some years, 
but I knew every salting, mud-bank, 
and creek in that estuary like the palm 
of my hand, and if that fine fowler 
said it was full of duck—well, that was 
good enough for me. 

I felt sorry for those hard-bitten 
punt - gunners, whose arduous and 
hazardous life was their all; for none 
of them cared or knew much about 
work above high-water mark. And 
how they loved their gamble—it was 
nothing less—with the dice loaded 
heavily against them: long hours of 
lying in a cockle-shell craft through all 
the rigours of winter, the ever-present 
chan e of swamping and going under, 
plus the certainty of crippling rheuma- 
tism. And their reward? That of 
seeing sun and moon rise over those 
lonely places where geese and widgeon 
feed on the edge of the tide among 
the mud-banks and sand-bars, and, if 
they are lucky, perhaps one worth- 
while shot in a month of cruising. 

But I warn you, once the tang of 
thé salt ooze and the cries of the fowl 
get into your blood, and you have 
pitted your wits against those crafty 
birds, you will, like those punt-gunners, 
have done with any lesser sport. 

A pity, too, about the old Fort ; for 


it held a very warm corner of my 
heart, and I would like to have seen 
it once again before the unspeakable 
Hun had bombed it into grey ruin. 
And now, only a mental vision and 
the memories remain; as do those of 
so much more that perished in the 
Battle of Britain. 

It had been a grim pile, perhaps, to 
the casual observer, with its battle- 
ments and gun embrasures staring 
menacingly across the marshes and 
over the swirling river at its foot; nor 
was this the first time it had seen 
action through the centuries of guarding 
the estuary. 

Its guns had spoken harshly to long- 
forgotten raiders, whose tall topmasts 
bore a broom as a portent, while in 
later days the few survivors from a 
Zeppelin and a fly-by-night Gotha had 
reason to remember the accuracy of 
its fire control. But now—‘ Caput’ ; 
so if invasion comes, though God help 
the troops that try it, its half-section 
across the water will have a word or 
two to say in defence of those. broad 
acres of meadow and marshland. 

I will not forget their guns and 
‘ duds’ of the last war in a hurry. One 
slew a sheep close to the Fort, and 
apparently took its carcase down with 
it, for there was little trace of it left 
in the morn’s morn; but cooks and 
their mates are a dumb crowd, anyway. 
Another, of large calibre, swished down 
between my sergeant and me during 
‘ visiting rounds,’ sending us both to 
ground in thick marsh mud. His 
comments were quite appropriate, but 
unprintable. 

When the 1918 invasion scare was 
at its peak, the Fort became a point 
d’apput under a very windy Command, 
who pestered us nightly with messages 
in so complicated a code as to make 
‘ Torquemada’s’ weekly effort look 
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like a five-finger exercise. I recall one 
which set us a rare problem, since it 
contained orders for an immediate 
‘dummy-run’ evacuation of all live 
stock in our area to a map reference 
where they would be behind prepared 
and manned defences. 

Homer nodded badly over that show. 
It was March, the dykes were brim 
full, and from those two thousand 
acres we had to collect some hundreds 
of wild Irish steers (awaiting mastica- 
tion by the B.E.F.) and many flocks 
of Romney Marsh sheep, which, as is 
the custom of the breed, were lambing- 
down. 

It was a nightmare of a business, 
and it speaks well of those shepherds 
and drovers and for the imperturbable 
British soldier that the casualty list 
was under three per cent when the 
supposed safety point was reached : 
inadequately represented by a solitary, 
water-logged and wrongly sited trench, 
and minus any defenders. It was 
years, too, before I heard the last of 
that affair from our marshmen. 

Let us hark back to earlier and 
happier days; to when a lanky lad 
was being schooled to outwit and 
shoot the wildfowl which swarmed the 
estuary in due season ; to those kindly 
officers at the Fort who saw to the 
quenching of a boy’s thirst when he 
had tramped far after elderly French 
partridges that could run like hares, 
and did, or when he tried to bag the 
wily greenshank which flitted so 
innocently from one mud-bank to 
another, rising always just out of 
range. 

Nor was #% too much for those early 
hosts to answer my eager questions 
about the many trophies on the walls 
of the Mess. Heads which were almost 
records or somewhat of a rarity, and 
bagged by people in the Corps when 
on boundary commissions or other 
duties in all parts of the globe. The 
depot Mess could boast of a plethora 
of wonderful heads and hides, but 
many a man’s best came to the old 
Fort, for it and its rifle-range had been 


their Alma Mater in the matter o 
shooting. 

I met some of them through th 
years. Smythe, whose rara avis, 4 
Solitary snipe, had been bagged o 
his own bogs near Cork, shortly befor 
he was foully murdered by the Sinn 
Fein: shot through the back whik 
writing a letter in his club. Hitchcock, 
who disturbed a nine-foot tiger in 
Deccan nullah when out after black. 
buck and put it down with a shot 
through the brain from a small-bor 
rifle. He remarked that he remembers 
sweating very freely for some time 
afterwards ; and the patient Maydon, 
whose Lybian addax cost him a month’s 
stalking before the head of heads fed 
within range. These and many more, 

Lord Darnley’s marshes and our 
marched with those of the Fort, and 
through their centre ran the mile-long 
‘fleet,’ a silted-up arm of the sea, 
down which old-time wherries and hoys 
sailed up to the foot of the village, 
and now the scene of our joint yearly 
attack on the home-bred duck in 
October before they migrated to French 
marshes or Spanish marismas. Mallard, 
shovellers, and teal bred in its reed- 
beds; even a few widgeon were bom 
there, and because corn was put down 
through the winter, many species of 
foreign fowl dropped in year by year, 
and almost to the day, to stay in its 
quiet waters. I remember an almost 
white pintail coming there for four 
seasons before it fell to a gunner out 
on the edge of the tide. 

No shooting was allowed before the 
annual day, but long, long before dawn 
the team of guns were filing over the 
marsh to their hides along the fleet 
to catch the main body of mallards 
when they swung in from upland 
stubbles and potato fields after the 
night’s feed. 

But the marsh was alive with many 
different kinds of birds. Curlew and 
other waders splashed in flooded 
shallows, widgeon and tufted duck 
sprang from the dykes as we felt our 
way over their slippery plank bridges, 
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while the air above was full of whicker- 
ing pinions, quackings, and whistlings. 
No wonder hearts beat faster in 
anticipation. 

The teal were my favourites of those 
far-away mornings. A bunch would 
swing into sight, flashing in the early 
morming sun and as fast as swallows 
swoop down to the water and up again, 
then out to sea behind the sea-wall, 
only to slide back behind you, to give 
incredibly difficult chances and a 
wonderful thrill when one crumpled 
up, high in the air. 

Keepers and marsh ‘lookers’ kept 
other waters clear, but the cream had 
been skimmed after two hours when 
‘most of the duck had gone out to sea ; 
so then a line was formed at the sea- 
wall and we shot our way back to the 
village and breakfast. The bag aver- 
aged 137 head over a period of fifteen 
years. 

It was at a marsh shoot that one 
gun, quite forgetting he had just risen 
to the exalted rank of Master of the 
Corps pack of beagles, to his own 
confusion and our lively amusement, 
turned over a big marsh hare. Some 
joker cut off the scut and sent it to 
him by post. Maybe I am a bit touchy 
about that sort of thing, but I think 
that was going a bit too far. 

One winter holidays, in the days 
when country lads received fewer 
things by post than now, I found a 
parcel awaiting me on the breakfast 
table. I was late, as usual, and the 
whole family were looking on when it 
was opened. In it was a hen pheasant ; 
one so badly shot as to be almost in 
pieces. For a moment I failed to grasp 
its significance, but a glance at my 
father showed the beginnings of a 
twinkle on his face, and at that I 
remembered—and understood. 

Two days before had seen my first 
big day among the longtails, and, 
losing my head at their unaccustomed 
numbers, I had taken one or two far 
too close in and had ‘tailored’ them 
badly. This was one of them, and my 
parent’s way of impressing the fact 
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on my memory, for he had not broached 
the subject before. 

Youngsters were taught how to 
handle a gun properly then, and if our 
lapses were punished rather drastically, 
there was no need in those days to 
advertise for ‘safe’ guns to complete 
&@ syndicate, as is the case today. For 
me, it was ‘‘ Home you go, boy,” when 
my gun strayed from the vertical or I 
failed to show empty barrels before 
climbing a gate or jumping a ditch. 
A maddening penalty: a five-mile 
walk ahead, with a gun and a fat 
bag of cartridges, while the others 
could be heard: blazing away merrily 
behind. 

Such lessons were apt to stick; nor 
was one likely to forget a farmer’s 
words to young Hesketh Pritchard. 
“‘ Ah, young master,” said he. ‘‘ Here 
you come, carrying the death of two 
men—one in each barrel; never forget 
—a very -young man carrying two 
deaths.”” To this day it is difficult to 
watch a wild shot without remembering 
that cogent remark. 

I seem to have strayed rather far 
from the old Fort, even as I did in 
reality, for it was not until the last war 
was two months old that I saw’ it 


again. 

I had caught the first available boat 
from the Cape, intending to rejoin the 
4th Buffs, but as I carried a chit from 
the C.R.E., Cape Town, to an Olympian 
at the War Office, I shot a card on that 
venerable institution before going home. 
To those who have been there under 
similar circumstances I need say nothing 
on the score of patience, for they will 
know all about that: suffice it to say 
that at long last I was ushered into the 
presence of a very senior Brass Hat, 
of a B.C. vintage, I imagine, who nearly 
expired when he realised that a brewer ~ 
was seeking a commission in his 
beloved Corps. A brewer, forsooth. 
He laughed, nastily, so I shoved that 
letter under his nose, and left. 

It did the trick, though, and after 
a week’s partridge shooting, the first 
for ten years, I reported for duty at the 
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depot, and began a course of instruction. 
This meant musketry at the Fort, so 
I was able to include the dusk and 
dawn flight with other forms of 
marksmanship ; thereby earning a cer- 
tain popularity among our gourmets. 

This was the last of my shooting 
until homo sapiens became the target ; 
for much midnight oil bad to be burnt 
before the exams came along, in 
which I should have been ploughed 
for a certainty but for the kindness of 
a lecturer, who, seeing my plight and 
perplexity, took me for extra tuition 
each night after Mess. I owe him a 
debt I shall never be able to repay, 
since, at first, even the commonest 
terms of engineering were as Arabic to 
one who had only been concerned with 
the conversion of malt and hops into 
our national beverage. 

But in the fullness of time the wheel 
turned full circle, thanks to a Hun 
sniper, who beat me in a battle of wits 
and scored a good ‘inner’ through my 
ribs; whereon I returned, and in due 
course took over command of the old 
Fort and its musketry. 

The Hun was then blowing up for 
his big offensive, so I aimed at teaching 
the new entry to feel perfectly safe 
behind their rifles up to two hundred 
yards; knowing that they would have 
to act as riflemen in a pinch, and as 
our recruits now were mainly master- 


men of their trades, whose wits had ~ 


been sharpened by civil competition, 
it was not difficult for them to learn 
how to save their skins if the occasion 
arose. 
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Our methods were not according to 
Cocker, and quite unknown to any 
musketry manual, but they delivered 
the goods, as the big jump in both 
individual and aggregate scores showed, 
The gun-shy ones were let loose in 
small quarry where the echoes were go 
hideous that they soon forgot the kick 
and bang of their own bundooks, 
while for extra individual practice the 
squads lined the sea-wall and blazed 
happily away at slightly weighted toy 
balloons, of all colours and sizes, and set 
adrift on the ebb from a stake-boat. 

This was highly popular; for they 
could see them collapse, and as the 
misses were marked instantly, they 
were able to correct the point of aim 
at once. I seem to recollect a trifle 
of wagering on these occasions, though 
we had to frown heavily on one who 
shouted, ““T’ll lay five-to-one on the old 
sausage-skin.”” 

I forget now how many hundred 
rounds were deficient owing to those 
‘illegal’ practices, but I do know that 
a good Q.M.S., like Charity, can cover 
up & multitude of sins—and mine was 
like that. 


My thoughts go out tonight to that 
host of good men of all ranks whom I 
met in those days, and when I look out 
in the morning from my bedroom 
window to the range on the marshes 
and that grey ruin by the river, my 
delight in being back for another tum 
at the wildfowl will be tempered by 
regret that they, like the old Fort, have 
passed on. 
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ihe § Bacon picked up the top copy of the meeting, which had caused him a 
#1 § pile of forms which had just been definite shock. Gladys Rosebottle was 
oy § placed upon his table. A precise and close on fifty; yet her hair, much 
set § undemonstrative man, he did not curled, was bright, metallic blonde. 
permit himself any real display of Encountering her for the first time 
ley | emotion; yet he handled the pale-green strangers wondered why she did not 
the § sheets with undisguised satisfaction; fall forward until upon closer inspec- 
ley § he turned the eighteen foolscap pages tion they discovered that her huge 
im | almost lovingly. Never since his development ahead was nicely 
ile § translation from his spiritual home in counterbalanced by a stern of equal 
igh | Whitehall to take up his duties as a majesty; yet she dressed in a style 
ho § Regional Inspector for the Co-ordina- suited to slim youth. Her mere 
old | tio of Mercantile Shipping in a appearance in a Government office 
certain provincial seaport had he had shocked; her forecasted function 
red § thrilled so pleasantly to the accom- had appalled. 
ose § plishment of good work well done. For Mr Sylvester Bacon’s predecessor 
hat Having scanned the green pages _ in office, having introduced Mrs Rose- 
ver § with an expert eye, he extended the bottle and then dismissed her, had 
vas § forefinger of his left hand and pressed announced— 
with emphasis upon a bell-knob on his “You may not like it, my dear 
writing-table. Awaiting the arrival fellow. You will not like it. But the 
hat § of his secretary he sat back in his R. B. will have to be your secretary.” 
nI § chair, composed and content. In the Mr Sylvester Bacon had ignored 
out f green form P.B.1 on the blotter what he could only attribute to tem- 
om — before him he had at last something porary madness on the part of a 
hes § which could not fail to impress the senior Civil Servant and esteemed 
my § lamentably unofficial mind of Mrs_ colleague. He had, however, achieved 
1m §— Rosebottle. a@ witticism which, he was sure, must 
by Promptly in answer to the summons rank with his best. 
ive § of the Regional Inspector’s bell a large “Why R. B.?” he had inquired 
woman opened a door at the end of incisively. ‘‘ For Rampant Barmaid, 
the big room, closed it behind her, and I assume.” 
advanced briskly across the carpeted Yet a woman, not a Civil Servant, 
floor. Together with a shorthand terrible in appearance, alien to official 
writer’s notebook she carried a docu- ways, had become his secretary. 
ment. Her expression blended good When the temporarily insane pre- 
temper and determination. decessor had departed, leaving Mr 
“You wish to sign the Officers’ Sylvester Bacon to control his own 
Canteen Authority, Mr Bacon?” she affairs, the manager of the shipping 
suggested in a fat, chuckling voice. company, whose offices, all but one 
“Tve got it ready here.” corner, had been commandeered by 
“TIT do not,” Mr Sylvester Bacon the Regional Inspector and his staff, 
declared, firmly and precisely; and, had paid a call. 
removing his spectacles, holding them “*IT hear, Mr Bacon,” he had said, 
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“that you think that you don’t want 
Mrs Rosebottle. I hope you think 
right, but I can’t believe you do. 
Anyway, as we promised to let you 
have her, I'll leave it open for another 
twenty-four hours. Here are some data 
for you to help you to a decision. You 
needn’t ask me to put it on a form. 
She was one of our stewardesses. She 
married one of our commanders— 
terrible misalliance, of course, but 
they both seemed to like it. He was 
killed in the last war, fighting his ship. 
Left her with a son, very badly off. 
We took her into the office. She has 
been here ever since. She knows 
more than a bit about our ships 
and our sailors. You'll forgive me 
if I say that your people have not 
got that knowledge. I want her 
badly—always have. If you send her 
back, I'll keep her. Let me know 
tomorrow.” 

Mr Sylvester Bacon had not liked 
the manager or what the fellow had 
said ; but he had kept the preposterous 
female who was not a Civil Servant. 
He used her, for she was very useful. 
Quite definitely, of that he was posi- 
tive, he kept her in her place. 

“I do not,” he repeated, as she 
moved across the room on feet, sur- 
prisingly small, encased in shoes with 
absurd heels. “I have here a matter 
of superior importance. Form P.B.1.” 

He handed her a copy of the form 
and invited her, with a movement of 
his hand, to sit down. 

“Well?” he inquired, justifiable 
pride in his voice. “ What do you 
think of it?” 

* Bilious,’”’ Mrs Rosebottle informed 
him brightly, fingering the green sheets. 

“ Distinctive,” Mr Sylvester Bacon 
corrected severely. “I will just run 
through it.” 

The running took some time, for the 
eighteen sheets embraced complexity. 
They called for reports, summaries, 
checks, and counter-checks of the 
doings and achievements of all respon- 
sible persons in a given ship’s com- 
pany, from commander to boatswain, 
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chief to electrician, purser to stor. 
keeper. 

“You have there,” Mr Sylveste 
Bacon finished, upon a note of exultg. 
tion, “collation. The—er—life-story 
of any particular voyage—in brief,” 

Mrs Rosebottle had herself well ip 
hand, although the rise and fall of he 
prodigious bust had quickened. 

“Not so brief as that,” she smiled, 
“It will take a month of Sundays to 
fill in, Mr Bacon.” 

Ignoring the interruption, — the 
Regional Inspector turned green pages 
quickly, tapping with an emphatic 
finger various places on them. 

“Here! Here! Here!” he declared, 
fired with a creator’senthusiasm. ‘“‘ The 
captain certifies correct the entry of 
each of his subordinates, which entry 
is made in his presence.” 

Glancing over his spectacles, he 
invited praise from his secretary. 

* What fun for the Old Man,” said 
Mrs Rosebottle; but there was no 
chuckle in her voice. 

Mr Sylvester Bacon noted the tone 
and disapproved it. He closed the 
green form and leaned back in his 
chair. 

“I want this perfectly clear,” he 
declared. ‘‘A copy—one copy only, 
for the document is naturally secret— 
of P.B.1 will be handed to the captain 
of each ship arriving in this port 
immediately upon arrival. He will be 
held responsible for the proper filling 
in of the form and for the fact that 
none of the signatories are allowed to 
leave the docks until P.B.1 has been 
completed. I am about to draft a 
memorandum to that effect, which I 
will let you have before I go to 
lunch. That is all, thank you, Mr 
Rosebottle.” 

But the secretary sat firm; there 


was now positive agitation in her vast’ 


front ; yet her voice was controlled. 

* All the information to be given in 
this form,” she pleaded, “is given 
elsewhere, Mr Bacon. In _ log-books 
and routine reports. This simply 
means that tired and busy men . . .” 
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Raising a well-kept hand, Mr Syl- 
yester Bacon silenced her. 

“Collation,” he said, savouring the 
magic word. “ This simply means that 
my orders will be obeyed.” 

Mrs Rosebottle got upon her small 
feet, not without effort. 

“You will sign the Canteen Authority, 
sir?” she asked, a model of secretarial 
decorum. 

“T have told you once already,” the 
Regional Inspector replied with testi- 
ness, “that I have an important 
memorandum to draft.” 

“But,” Mrs Rosebottle was back to 
pleading, “‘if the Authority is not 
signed today—and you have a confer- 
ence this afternoon—we shall not get 
the grant.” 

Firmly, Mr Sylvester Bacon placed a 
virgin sheet of paper on his blotting- 
pad; masterfully, he took up his pen. 

“Then,” he declared, ‘‘I must 
surmise that the officers will have to go 
without the canteen.” 

And he applied himself to the shaping 
of memorandum. Concentration was 
going to be difficult; for Mrs Rose- 
bottle had upset him by her childishly 
unappreciative reception of his P.B.1 
masterpiece. He was seriously annoyed 
with her; yet he exercised magna- 
nimity before the wretched woman 
reached the door. 

“Tf your nautical friends,” he ad- 
vised, happy in sarcasm, “ those tired 
and busy men, complain about P.B.1, 
remind them of this. Their concept 
of the purpose of this department may 
differ from mine, but that is no positive 
proof that mine is based on error.” 

“Thank you, Mr Bacon,” Mrs Rose- 
bottle answered, and she smiled. 

In the smile Mr Sylvester Bacon 
read, with satisfaction, that once again 
he had subdued the fat creature’s 
obstructionism. 

It was more than a week before Mrs 
Rosebottle came in direct contact with 
P.B.1, that notable triumph of the 
paper war, in the filling. During the 
interval, naturally, she had heard 
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many expressions of opinion concerning 
the green form: the expressions were 
varied, the opinion was constant. 
Among many good sayings, already 
collected from her nautical friends and 
daily growing, she cherished that of 
her son, a fourth mate of the Mercantile 
Marine. 

“An ungodly affair,’ he had 
described P.B.1. ‘“‘Do you happen 
to know when the bloke responsible 
for it was last in a mental home ?” 

Very neat, Mrs Rosebottle considered 
that saying. She was thinking, with 
pride, how naturally and easily her 
boy could say neat things like that, as 
she went to her first encounter with 
the form in the filling. 

It was a dark, dirty night, blowing 
and raining. Panting, because panting 
went with brisk walking and her bulk, 
she made her way along the docks, 
neither stumbling nor fumbling in the 
black-out. It was after nine. Some- 
where in the western approaches her 
boy would be on the bridge of his ship 
keeping the first watch. The com- 
mander would probably be keeping 
the watch too. Being what he was, it 
would not be so very many years— 
time for her to see it, anyway—before 
Bill was a commander himself. If... 
But since for sailors, even in peace, the 
sea always provided that ‘if,’ Mrs 
Rosebottle did not dwell unduly on it. 

From a group of seamen passing 
there came inviting and amatory noises, 
followed by a voice suggesting peremp- 
torily that a sock be put in it. 

“Good -night, Mrs  Rosebottle, 
ma’am,” the voice called, apologetic. 
“There won’t be any Jerries over 
tonight.” ; 

Mrs Rosebottle agreed to that and 
returned the greeting. She recognised 
the voice as belonging to the captain’s 
boy of the T'weedmouth, due to sail 
next day. The group seemed cheery, 
She wished them well of their night’s 
pleasures. 

The ship she was seeking, the Thames- 
mouth, had berthed that afternoon. She 
had been away over three months, 
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but was to do a quick turn round and 
sail within twenty-six hours. - Her 
master was an old friend, Charles 
Beale, a large, loud, cheerful man, 
the sort she liked. If she had con- 
sidered marrying a second time, Mrs 
Rosebottle had often decided that 
Charles Beale would have been her 
choice. They could generally contrive 
to get a laugh together when they 
met. His ships were nearly always 
happy ships. She knew that she would 
find cheerfulness when she got aboard. 

So the shock of a ship not happy 
struck her sharply. She felt it as she 
went up the gangway. The greeting 
of the quartermaster at the head 
lacked something. She missed the 
proper ‘ got home’ atmosphere as she 
moved with sureness along the un- 
lighted decks. 

Stepping from the cold, rainy dark 
of the boat-deck to the warmth and 
light of the commander’s day cabin, 
Mrs Rosebottle saw a picture which she 
was often to recall. The boatswain, Sam 
Rickett, was seated in the captain’s 
chair at the captain’s writing-table, his 
mouth twitching with painful exertion 
as he filled in page eleven of the green 
form. Charles Beale, standing beside 
and over the boatswain, one large fore- 
finger indicating a spot on the green 
page, was looking towards the door in 
response to the knock. His face showed 
fatigue and irritation, both unaccus- 
tomedly. That was the picture. 

“Hullo, R. B.,” Beale said, recog- 
nising his visitor, trying with no real 
success to be cheery. “It’s good to 
see you again.” 

** What sort of voyage ?”” Mrs Rose- 
bottle ignored conventionalities in her 
anxiety to know what had gone wrong. 

“Tophole, as war voyages go,” 
Beale answered. ‘‘ But we’ve got a 
spot of bother here. The shore has 
heaten its previous best. Sit down, 
R. B. Take a cigarette. We shan’t be 
long now.” 

He turned again to the writing-table 
and tapped with his forefinger on the 
green page. 
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he com- 


“Now then, Rickett,”’ 
manded, “get on with it.” 

“This ‘ere item seventy-four,” the 
boatswain complained, reading from 
the page. ‘“‘ Nails, excluding carpet 
nails but including tin tacks... ; 
But I ain’t counted the tin tacks, sir, 
Never ’ave.”’ 

“Put down ‘A quantity,” Beale 
suggested patiently. “That ought to 
satisfy without over-exciting them.” - 

When, some quarter of an hour later, 
the demands of P.B.1, page eleven, were 
almost satisfied, Beale sighed. 

“You sign there,” he ordered; “ then 
you hop out of my chair so that I 
can sign here to say that you have 
signed. Done! So the war is pretty 
well won now. Also, you can get off 
and see that son of yours. 
has just become a proud father, R. B. 
But don’t let the boy start by hearing 
what you think of official forms, 
bo’sun. Good-night.” 

When the man had gone from the 
cabin, Beale sat staring at the bulk- 
head in front of him. 

** As a bachelor,” he stated, “‘ I find 
it a bit hard to understand why a man 
should be proud because he has helped 
to put another life into this dam-fool 
world.” 

Mrs Rosebottle gazed at him, amazed 
and a little alarmed. 

“Are you ill?” she demanded. 
“That is about as near to your usual 
‘got home’ form as a fourth mate 
is to a millionaire. What's biting 
you?” 

Swinging his chair round, Beale stood 
up. He grinned apologetically. 

**I suppose,” he declared with con- 
scientious heartiness, ‘‘ it must be this 
blamed form. Of all the prize .. .” 

Playing hard for natural cheerful- 
ness, Mrs Rosebottle cut in. 

** Remember how genteel I am,” she 
chuckled. ‘Of course I knew that 
you would have to call P.B.1 that. 
But it’s a vulgar word for my young 
ears. What about a spot of supper 
ashore and an hour’s refinement ?” 

Beale extended the large forefinger 
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which had directed the boatswain’s 
labours. 

“That damned thing is about it,” 
he answered. “I can’t go ashore until 
all the others have done their bit on 
it, Oh, I’m not worrying about what 
is laid down in the regulations accom- 
panying the fool thing, R. B. But you 
gee for yourself I can’t let the others 
carry this blasted baby. We'll fix a 
meal together before I sail again. 
[ll send you word, R. B.—to your 
funny office.” 

Going home through the wet dark- 
ness, avoiding pools of standing water 
and other obstacles on the quays, Mrs 
Rosebottle was aware that, for. the 
first time in close on a quarter of a 
century of friendship, Charles Beale 
‘had met her after an absence without 
driving a large forefinger into one of 
her curves, without declaring that she 
still preserved, thank God, a womanly 
figure. That seemed to her a very 
serious matter. 

So, three days later, the night 
before the Thamesmouth sailed, she 
met her friend, in the hotel where the 
best food in the port was served, not 
without anxiety. Early, over pre- 
liminary drinks, he referred to her 
figure in words which custom had 
sanctioned ; during the meal he talked 
loudly and without seriousness, as 
usual; but to Mrs Rosebottle the 
whole performance was pathetic, the 
least convincing effort at naturalness 
which she had known in him. While 
they drank whisky-and-soda in his 
day cabin to wind up the proceedings, 
he dropped pretence. 

“A damned rotten spell at home, 


R. B.,” he said. “I shall be thankful 
to get to sea.” 
“Fat,” Mrs Rosebottle chuckled, 


although no amusement informed her 
mood, “‘ has not affected my brain yet, 
Charlie. Get on with it.” 

“Could you believe,” he told her, 
“that a silly form invented by a nitwit 
in an office could play hell with a 
whole ship? Yet it has. That first 
night filling in the thing—it took till 
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after two in the morning—scrapped 
all our plans. We've passed that on 
and down. Silly, but human. Result, 
the ship is no longer happy. But Pll 
get her happy again at sea.” 

Mrs Rosebottle was sure of that, and 
said so with emphasis as she said 
good-bye. 

* Anything I can do while you're 
away ?” she added. 

“You could poison the inventor of 
that form,” he answered. 

That was another picture which Mrs 
Rosebottle remembered: an old friend 
standing squarely, grinning, speaking 
loudly but very far from real amuse- 
ment, an old friend unhappy because his 
ship had been made unhappy. 

During the next few days proofs 
accumulated in Mrs Rosebottle’s office 
of what sailors thought of P.B.1. She 
received private and confidential notes 
from masters of incoming ships, begging 
her, in the name of decency, to do 
something about it. She interviewed 
many angry officers. The manager of 
the company came from the corner 
of the building to which he had been 
banished, but failed to secure an audi- 
ence with the Regional Inspector. 
Against all that Mrs Rosebottle had 
the pride of Mr Sylvester Bacon in his 
creation thrust at her. As each com- 
pleted form came in from a ship just 
arrived in port, it was, by his express 
command, taken to Mr Bacon. He 
would handle it with content, turn its 
pages, glance at a few of the innumer- 
able entries. It was clear that his 
new toy pleased him greatly; and his 
secretary’s tactful hints that the docu- 
ment might be condensed were badly 
received. 

Then, when the pest of P.B.1 was 
rampant, Sir Henry Williams appeared 
unheralded in Mrs Rosebottle’s office, 
and she had a moment of hope. 

“TI have come,” Sir Henry declared, 
“to see your Inspector or Director, or 
whatever the fellow calls himself, 
about this.” 

He flourished a copy of the green 
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form and stared fiercely at Mrs Rose- 
bottle. 

“Til find out whether Mr Bacon 
can see you, Sir Henry,” the fat 
secretary answered dutifully but 

rly. 

“No.” Sir Henry was very much 
the commodore of one of the world’s 
famous shipping companies. “ Tell 
him I am here to see him—now.” 

In spite of so clear an order Mrs 
Rosebottle translated the telling with 
some freedom. She learned, with real 
hopefulness, that Mr Bacon would see 
the visitor. She ushered the little 
sailor into the presence with thankful- 
ness. For though small in stature, Sir 
Henry had a reputation which was 
great: it was said that even. his 
Directors would not oppose him, and 
that the more distinguished a passenger 
in his ship might be, the more the 
commander treated him with con- 
descension. So Mrs Rosebottle hoped 
—for ten minutes. 

Then Sir Henry Williams emerged 
from the presence, and so far forgot 
his dignity as to close the door with 
a noisy jerk. He crossed the secretary’s 
room without a word, without even a 
nod for an acquaintance of long stand- 
ing ; yet his face spoke with eloquence. 
The Mercantile Marine had suffered a 
severe defeat at the hands of the Civil 
Service. 

Mrs Rosebottle was depressed. She 
was more depressed when, a short 
while later, she stood dutifully beside 
the Regional Inspector ready with 
blotting-paper to blot his signature. 
For the victor was purring. . 

“I find your nautical friends,” Mr 
Sylvester Bacon told his secretary 
humorously, “interesting, definitely 
interesting, but just a trifle crude in 
their methods. I do not wish to seam 
in any way churlish. On the other 
hand, I do not in the future wish to 
see any of your friends who object to 
P.B.1. Make a note of that, please.” 

Since she must earn her living, Mrs 
Rosebottle made a note of that; she 
also made a note of what the friends, 
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see, said to her. in a de 

A week later, in the afternoon, hal “Yo 
telephone rang, and Mrs Rosebottlll pe said 
picked up the receiver. While occasio 
took down the message which thm vital. 
manager of the company deliver polled. 
from his corner of the building, th§ As | 


agitation of her enormous bust wal yrs 
marked. When she had replaced thf oomfor 
receiver, she sat staring at the papel tainou 
on which she had written. Her faff distres 
face beneath the paint and powdel pacon 
was drawn. She did not see th conclu 
paper. She saw two pictures of aff friend 
captain’s day cabin brightly lita strang 
cabin which no one would see again§ should 
In it she saw a man starting and finish-§ of me 
ing his leave unhappily, his last leave, } plicab 

Yet, when a few minutes later she Sylves 
placed the paper with its writtenl doubt 
message before Mr Sylvester Bacon} comm 
her face was composed and placid} ment, 
She made no parade of her feelings. | interfe 

Having read the message that thef of his 
Thamesmouth had been sunk by enemy . 
action with the loss of sixty-two lives, 
including that of her master, Charles§ Roset 
Beale, Mr Sylvester Bacon assumed 8} amuse 
proper gravity. Mr 

** Poor fellows,” he said. ‘‘ Well,# her | 
they are out of their troubles now.” 

To that fine platitude Mrs Rose 
bottle made no answer. She stood 
waiting, seeming placid, but unable to 
control the quick rise and fall of her 
prodigious bosom. 

“There is something else?” Mr 
Sylvester Bacon asked incisively but 
kindly, since the woman was clearly 
disturbed. 

“Yes, sir,’ Mrs Rosebottle told 
him. “It’s about P.B.1. It’s upsetting 
whole ships, worrying tired men, spoil- | §h 


She 


ing often what may be their last leave | Mr § 
—like it did the Thamesmouth. Is it mn 
vital, sir? Won’t you recall and | comi 
cancel the form ?” briny 

Mr Sylvester Bacon raised his eye- | I sh 
brows. His gravity increased ; for this | He 1 


to him was a graver matter than lost | his 
ships and drowned seamen. It was 
perilously close to civil war or inter 
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It was sheer disloyalty 


“ You ask me two specific questions,” 
he said, with a severity becoming the 
occasion. ‘I answer them. P.B.1 is 
yital. It will not be recalled or can- 
celled. That is all, thank you.” 

As without disputing that ruling 


% Mrs Rosebottle left the large and 


comfortable office, even her moun- 
tainous back proclaimed that she was 
distressed. Perhaps, Mr Sylvester 
Bacon, @ man of keen perceptions, 
concluded, she had lost some particular 
friend in the Thamesmouth. It was 
strange that the monstrous creature 
should attract men; but the relations 
of men and women were often inex- 
plicable. What stood clearly in Mr 
Sylvester Bacon’s mind, beyond all 
doubt, was the simple fact that this 
commercial secretary, lent to his depart- 
ment, could not, whatever her mood, 
interfere in any way with the methods 
of his service. 


Shortly after that incident Mrs 
Rosebottle caught a chill, and was 
amused, though not surprised, that 
Mr Sylvester Bacon should send 
her home until she was pronounced 
free of infection. Upon her return, 
catching up with what had happened 
in the office during her absence, she 
came upon @ letter, with a signature 
once familiar to her. The writer, a 
rear-admiral retired, now directing 
welfare work for merchant seamen, 
wrote that there was growing dis- 
satisfaction amongst officers and sea- 
men using the port of Southmouth, 
and asked whether the Regional In- 
spector could account for it. 

She was considering that letter when 
Mr Sylvester Bacon’s bell rang. 

“The Inspector,” he told her, “is 
coming this morning. When I ring, 
bring me a completed copy of P.B.1. 
I shall first explain the form to him.” 
He tapped an uncompleted copy upon 
his table. ‘‘Then he shall see the 


finished work. Choose something in- 
teresting.” 
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Returning to her office, Mrs Rose- 
bottle unlocked a safe and took 
from it one of thirty-six forms filled 
with the reluctant labour of thirty- 
six groups of tired men. It was the 
first time that any form had been 
removed from the safe after its original 
placing there. It was the first time 
that most of them had been opened 
after completion. For, naturally, Mr 
Sylvester Bacon had not retained his 
original enthusiasm for examining a 
new toy. 

With a copy of the form and the 
letter with the once familiar signature 
on the table in front of her, Mrs Rose- 
bottle sat thinking. She saw again 
the day cabin which, now, memory 
alone could see. Then she opened 
the green form at page four and took 
up a pen. She did not want to lose 
her job; but she had to make sus- 
picion sure. 

On page four, under the sub-heading 
‘Incidents,’ Charles Beale described 
in three lines how he had sighted a 
submarine, believed to be enemy, had 
forced it to dive by gun-fire, and had 
seen no more of it. The time, date, 
and place of happening headed this 
incident. Quite deliberately Mrs Rose- 
bottle altered the place. She trans- 
posed the figures of latitude and 
longitude so that the ship and the 
submarine were shown to have met, 
not on the high seas, but upon the 
Antarctic continent. 

When Mr Sylvester Bacon’s bell 
rang she carried in the altered form. 
Obeying a dignified gesture from the 
Regional Inspector she handed it, 
open at page four, to the Inspector. 

“This ship, sir,” she informed that 
high official, “records an encounter 
with an enemy submarine.” 

“Ah! Indeed! Yes. Very inter- 
esting.” The Inspector’s interest was 
not acute. “‘ Not much to say about 
it, has he? Wait!” He stared at the 
page with approving eyes. “Time. 
Date. Place. The fellow had a pre- 
liminary boss shot at his position, I 
see. That’s good. Exactitude. But, 
N 
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» of course, that demand for exactitude 
is yours, Bacon. Next time, perhaps ” 
—he looked up at Mrs Rosebottle 
humorously—‘“ the fellow will be a 
little more ample in his reports. 
Eh ? ” 

Mrs Rosebottle quivered. 

** No, sir,” she said, and there was 
no friendliness in her voice, “he will 
not.” 

But the Inspector was not listening 
to her. He had turned the page from 
‘Incidents’; he was glancing at 
answered questions and figures. He 
did not read the answers; but the 
order and method and quantity of the 
questions produced from him small 
noises of approval. As Mrs Rosebottle 
withdrew he had closed the form and 
was speaking to his subordinate. 

** Of course,” he said, “‘ I knew this 
was a@ job which you could tackle. 
But this is really a tour de force. I 
congratulate you, Bacon. I envy you. 
A masterly production .. .” 

Back in her room Mrs Rosebottle 
sat panting. Her little experiment 
was, she thought, conclusive. She had 
three plain facts to digest. The 
masterly production would rarely, if 
ever, be taken from the safe. If, by 
chance, it was taken from the safe it 
would only be scanned carelessly by 
men who could not distinguish between 
nautical absurdity and nautical truth. 
Yet tired men, whose country owed 
much to them, were to be victimised 
in order to produce the thing. 

Sitting, panting with anger, Mrs 
Rosebottle had a fancy that she 
would tell the tired men to fill the 
thing in with any tripe they liked, but. 
she realised that writing tripe would 
tire them as much as writing sense. She 
left the office that evening feeling 
impotent and miserable. The evil of 
the paper war oppressed her. 

During the night she had an idea. 
It gave her some hope ; it was, in any 
case, better than impotence. Before 
doing the housework in her small 
bungalow she wrote a letter, and she 
posted it on the way to the office. She 
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wrote to the retired rear-admiral why 
had written to the Regional Inspector, 
His name was Harris. Years before hp 
had changed from a master mariner 
in the Merchant Service to an office 
in the Royal Navy, one of what wer, 
then, known as the Hungry Hundred, 
She had never met him, but she had 
always heard it said of him that a 
heart he had remained a merchant 
sailor. It was, therefore, a chance—no 
more. 

A week later, having obtained with 
difficulty a day’s leave, she journeyed 
in a crowded train to a port some 
eighty miles away. Although she dis. 
liked having her huge bulk crammed 
into narrow spaces, Mrs Rosebottle 
enjoyed the journey. She was wedged 
into a carriage with merchant seamen, 
She was proud that three of them 
knew her by reputation. The noisy 
but knowledgeable back-chat of the sea 
which beguiled the slow journey did 
her good. Yet when she arrived at 
her destination, the end house of a 
seedy row facing the docks, she was 
very anxious. 

Admiral Harris did not keep her 
waiting. She was shown at once toa 
cramped, spartan office on the first 
floor. A small, cheerful, bald, active 
man greeted her; he was not in 
uniform. The absence of gold lace and 
the unimpressive offices depressed Mrs 
Rosebottle; yet the admiral’s eyes 
gave her some hope. 

** Sit down, Mrs Rosebottle,”’ Harris 
ordered. ‘“ Have a cigarette. I know 
@ lot about you. Ought to have me 
you before. So you were lent to this 
Whitehall bloke who handed me 4 
lemon when I wrote for his help about 
the trouble at Southmouth. I know, o 
course, that the paper war is at th 
back of it. No details. Can you take 
me another step ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ Mrs - Rosebottle pro 
duced from an imposing handbag 4 
copy of P.B.1. ‘ This is the trouble” 

“Colour and size against it, any 
way,” Harris declared, handling the 
document with distaste. 
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Reading the attached instructions 
he said, “My God”; somewhere in 
the middle of the form itself he mut- 
tered, ““ Holy Angels”; towards the 
end he sighed, “‘Lumme.” Then he 
sat silent, turning and re-turning the 


“T can see them,” he said at last, 
“home, tied up, smelling the beach, 
hearing it—then this! Months of 
picturing what is now only yards away 
—then this on top of routine.” 

Mrs Rosebottle was delighted. She 
had come to the right man ; his under- 
standing, his anger, his scorn were 
genuine. 

* And what,” Admiral Harris de- 
manded abruptly, breaking a silence, 
“do you imagine I can do about it ?” 

Although she was a little dashed, 
Mrs Rosebottle replied without hesita- 
tion— 

“If you would see Mr Bacon, sir. 
Goin uniform. Swing your weight. Mr 
Bacon thinks a lot of official weight.” 

The lines at the corners of the 
little man’s eyes deepened. His voice 
was kindly. 

“They'll hang you at dawn if they 
get to hear about this. You realise 
that ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good,” Admiral Harris nodded. 
“T wanted that clear. Now for facts. 
I'm out-of the service now and I’m 
not an Admiral of the Fleet. So I 
cannot wear uniform to impress your 
Mr Bacon.” 

“Oh!” Mrs Rosebottle was bitterly 
disappointed. 

“Next point. There is no hope, 
not the slightest, that, in uniform or 
out of it, I could cure this disease 
which Whitehall has spread, which is 
deadly to real effort.” 

“Oh!” Mrs Rosebottle was forlorn. 
‘“But’?— Admiral Harris beat 
savagely the green form which he 
had placed upon his table—‘‘T’ll be 
damned everlastingly if I don’t kill 
that—that anti-social exhibition of 
mental sterility. Sit quiet. Smoke. 
Let me think.” 
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Mrs Rosebottle sat very quiet; she 
did not smoke. She watched the 
admiral, who was a merchant sailor 
at heart, fill and light his pipe, pick 
up again and turn the green pages. 
When he frowned, her huge bust 
became agitated. She saw again so 
clearly the brightly lighted day cabin 
and the friend who should have been 
jovial and was not. Her fancy pictured 
other day cabins in other ships, and 
saw in them men who had earned rest 
robbed of it by official futility. She 
imagined her boy, Bill, kept to his 
ship when next she turned round in 
Southmouth on account of that futility. 
Yet anger could not make her doubt 
the truth of the admiral’s words. In 
uniform or out he could not cure the 
disease. The race of officials who 
confused initiative with the fashioning 
of a new form were past cure, but not 
past spreading infection. 

Mrs Rosebottle waited quietly, miser- 
able. Then she saw Admiral Harris 
lean forward and turn a page, his 
eyes bright with imagination. His 
pipe stem pointed at her. He grinned. 
Her breath came faster, but more 
easily. 

“Labour !”’ he said. 
word. Bo’suns! 
Got it?” 

** No, sir,” Mrs Rosebottle answered ; 
but she had re-got faith in a merchant 
officer who had forced himself to flag 
rank in the Royal Navy. 

“Stupid of you,” the little admiral 
chuckled. “‘ But not so stupid as your 
Mr Bacon was to bring bo’suns into 
his horror. Bo’suns mostly belong to 
unions. Ponder on that. Now all I’ve 
got to do is to get in touch with Parker 
at Southmouth and make him arrange 
a little lunch at his club, and there we 
are! I’m glad you risked being hung, 
Mrs Rosebottle. We shall meet again.” 


“The mystic 
Those useful men. 


The little lunch at the club to which 
Parker had invited him started by 
pleasing Mr Sylvester Bacon ;_ but his 
pleasure died abruptly. He was intro- 
duced to Rear-Admiral Harris, who 
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apologised very civilly for having 
worried the Regional Inspector with 
affairs not his concern. The admiral 
seemed a pleasant, modest little man. 

‘** By the way,” he said when the 
party was seated at table, “ about that 
trouble I tried to pass to you. Tm 
afraid it’s serious. Looks like a strike.” 

-“Good God, admiral!” Captain 
Parker of the Royal Navy was a good 
friend duly primed. “You don’t 
mean a seamen’s strike ?”’ 

‘** And firemen, of course.” 
Harris had grown serious. 
uncommon like it.” 

“You are telling us ”*—Mr Sylvester 
Bacon was judicial and indignant— 
“that at this juncture this port is 
liable to be paralysed by a strike ? 
Ships immobilised ? Why? Why?” 

“Tm telling you what I, a civilian 
welfare worker, have put together,” the 
admiral corrected, ‘“‘ but I get round 
and I can add two and two. Why ? 
This damned paper war is why. It 
seems that some fool or other has 
put out a form. Bo’suns are dragged 
into the filling up of it. That means 
overtime in port for bo’suns. The 
companies say they are not paying ; 
it’s the form merchant’s pigeon. The 
form merchant has done nothing. But 
the unions, according to my addition, 
are going to be pretty prompt in doing. 
Don’t take my word for it. Dig round 
for yourselves. You'll see.” 

Captain Parker leaned back in his 
chair ; his face was stern. 

“Tm accepting your word for all 


Admiral 
“It looks 
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this, admiral,’ he said. “ But this] 
know myself. If there is a strike, we’ 
trace the bloke who put out this form 
and eviscerate him—rip out his guts, 
damn him.” 

With that Mr Sylvester Bacon could 
not disagree. They would. A shipping 
strike could do the impossible. |] 
could ungum a Civil Servant. Ye 
there was one ray of comfort. All 
issued copies of P.B.1 were completed 
and secure in a safe. No ship would 
arrive at Southmouth till late that 
afternoon. 


Mr Sylvester Bacon, having curtailed 
his lunch, rang his bell for Mrs Rose- 
bottle before three o’clock of that 
afternoon. Entering the large room, 
his secretary perceived that his expres. 
sion was embittered. 

“P.B.1,” he said with simple dig. 
nity, “is cancelled. No copy must be 
issued to any ship.” He spread his 
hands. “I cannot fight the dead 
weight of proletarian greed.” 

Withdrawing, the secretary was re- 
called before she reached the door. 

“You do not belong to us,” Mr 
Sylvester Bacon told her. ‘“‘ Our ways 
are perhaps a little strange to you. 
But I am sure that in times like this, 
when the work which the country has 
given us to do is thwarted and stultified 
at every step, you will continue to 
support us loyally.” 

‘*Of course, sir,” Mrs Rosebotile 
answered dutifully. ‘Ill go on help- 
ing the work in every way I can.” 
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